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CHAP. III.—THE SICK CHAMBER. 


She lay like an angel lost in sleep 
Where a dream of death had bound her. 


In one of the dim and richly empanneled chambers 
of Bowdon Castle, lay the young creature whom its 
lord had saved. Pale as,marble, and except a faint 
flutter of the breath, quite as still, her delicate form 
rested upon the velvet bed enveloped by shadows, 
and only rendered more deathly by the rich hues that 
fell around her. 

Everything in the chamber had an air of gloomy 
grandeur. The tall, white plumes waving above the 
masses of silk that fell around the couch; the mirrors 
in their ebony frames, elaborately enwrought with 
silver; the thick carpets, and the fire-place where 
andirons of beaten silver supported the logs of a 
glowing wood fire. All were in massive contrast 
with the pale and delicate girl who lay in the midst 
so still and death-like. 

Other persons were in the room. A thin, little man 
in black, sat near the head of the couch, and in a 
large, easy chair by the fire-place. The old house- 
keeper of Bowdon had fallen into a doze while 
watching the contents of a silver posset cup which 
stood upon a handful of coals upon the hearth. 

It was now verging toward nightfall. The man in 
black drew forth a large chronomter from his bosom, 
and, touching the little hand that fell over the bed, 
seemed feeling for the pulse which was so faint, that, 
for a time, he was in doubt if it had not ceased to beat 
altogether. He bent over the fair girl, and his thin 
features cast off something of their grave expression 
as he felt the almost imperceptible rise of her breath 
against his chee. 

“Dame Weld—dame Weld!” he said, in an eager 
whisper, going across the room on tip-toe, and shaking 
the old woman bythe arm. ‘Come, come, you have 
slept long enough! See you not that the spiced wine 
is boiting over?” ‘ 
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The old housekeeper started up, rubbed her eyes, 
and looked wildly on the doctor. 

“Sure enough—sure enough! I had only dropped 
away for a minute, you see. Is the poor thing worse? 
What is the matter?” 

“There is just a breath of life in the child,” cried 
the doctor—‘‘she must have nourishment; something 
to drive the chi!! from her heart. I tell you, woman, 
it does not beat at all; and it seems as if every flutter 
would be the last.” 

“Is she asleep?” questioned .the good dame, not 
quite aroused from her slumber. ‘‘If she is in a good, 
soand sleep I would not disturb her; there is nothing 
like sleep, doctor. Nothing like sleep to bring a person 
around!” and the good dame sighed as she adjusted 
her head gear, and cast a longing glance at the chair 
from which she had been so summarily aroused. 

‘I do not think she is asleep. It is pure exhaustion 
that keeps her so still!’ said the doctor, and lifting 
one of the massive silver candlesticks from a table, 
he moved toward the bed; for though it wanted some 
hours of dusk, the windows were so muffled that a 
light in the chamber was necessary. The old house- 
keeper stole after him, and took the fair hand which 
lay so like a broken lily on the counterpane, tenderly 
between her own wrinkled palms. 

“See, her eyelids quiver; she is not asleep,” said 
the doctor, as a faint motion like the tremor of a white 
rose leaf, was just perceptible about the closed eyes 
of the patient. ‘Bring me a spoon, she must take 
some nourishment.” 

The old housekeeper was now thoroughly awake 
With all her quick sympathies and household talents 
aroused, she poured the spiced wine into a goblet 
and with gentle words, motherly and kind enough to 
have won tears from those soft eyes had there been 
the warmth of life in them, she strove to persuade the 
young girl to drink. But a faint motion of the head, 
which was gently turned away, bespoke that sort of 
loathing which utter exhaustion sometimes leaves 
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upon the stomach when any kind of nourishment is 
presented to it. 

“Hand me a spoon,” said the doctor, ‘we must 
give her strength or she will perish!” 

But the good househceper was not so willing to 
give up a kind intention. She brought the spoon, 
but surrendered the goblet to the doctor, while with 
gentle violence she forced open the pale lips of the 
invalid, and poured a few drops of wine into her 
mouth. 

“She is too far gone, she will not swallow it!” 
cred the doctor, shaking his head sadly. 

‘She will: she does!” replied the housekeeper, 
turning eagerly for another spoonful of the generous 
liquid. 

The doctor’s face brightened as he saw the house- 
keeper’s assertion confirmed by a faint motion of the 
snowy throat. 

‘There, did 1 not tell you she would live?” cried 
Dame Weld, and sure enough there came over the 
coquettish beauty of those marble features a gleam of 
intelligence—something shadowy and faint, that be- 
spoke the awaking of a soul from the lethargy of 
death. 

‘“Now,”’ said the ‘doctor, grasping Dame Weld’s 
hand, and shaking it to give emphasis to his whisper: 
“now if she falls into a slumber, it will not be for 
eternity; we will watch together, but first let me go 
forth and see tv the other child. Now that she is 
coming to, it is time for us to think of him.” 

“T will go with you,” said the dame, “the house- 
maids may want rousing up. They do not know how 
to watch and wait after a night like the last as we do 
good Master Warner. Our old eyes are worth fifty 
younger ones in such cases.” 

The doctor glanced at the arm-chair by the fire and 
smiled. But Dame Weld seemed quite oblivious of 
her own three hours slumber, and followed him out, 
determined to visit any want of vigilance in the 
housemaids with her most serious displeasure. 

‘How, how is the lady?”’ cried young Lord Bow- 
don, coming eagerly forward as the worthy pair 
entered an adjoining chimber. ‘Does she sleep? 
Is there hope?” 

The doctor smiled, and answered cheerfully. 

‘Yes, yes, my lord, the poor child was almost 
dead; another five minutes in the waves would have 
killed her quite. Indeed I thought that she was gone 
for a time.” 

“But now,” interrupted the young lord; ‘now she 
is out of danger ” 

“I trust so. Indeed there can be little doubt with 
quiet, and our good friend here for a nurse,” replied 
the doctor. 

‘God grant that we may save both these poor chil- 
dren,’’ said the Lord of Bowdon, earnestly. ‘Come 
and look at the lad as he sleeps. Le is a fine crea- 


ture, beautiful almost as your other patient, and doing 
quite well you observe.” 

The doctor moved across the chamber to the mas- 
sive crimson bed, upon which a young lad, some 
fourteen years of age, was lying, very pale it is true, 
but in a profound slurhber. The good leech touched 
the boy’s pulse, and muttering— 





* Aye—aye! he will do well enough. I wish the 
poor maiden were half as certain of her life.” 

‘Doctor, can you see—that is, look atthe lad. You 
have been long with the lady and can judge best; but 
it seems to me that there is a resemblance, something 
that bespeaks consanguinity between these two chil- 
dren.” 

The doctor drew back the damask curtains, and 
allowed a stream of light to glance across the sleeping 
boy, while he began to peruse the pale and statue-like 
features with great interest. 

‘“‘The same raven hair,” he murmured, lifting one 
of the glossy black ringlets that fell in a mass around 
the boy’s head; and which, freed from the heavy sea 
water that had saturated it, waved back to its natural 
curl as it fell from the doctor’s hand. ‘The same 
white forehead and clearly eut lips Yes, my lord,” 
he added, turning toward Bowdon, quite satisfied with 
the examination. ‘ Your guests are of the same blood 
full surely; brother and sister it may be, for never 
were features more comely, or more alike. This poor 
child seems fair and delicate almostas the girl herself. 
Has he not spoken yet?” 

“No, not a word,” said Lord Bowdon’s valet, to 
whom the young noble turned, “though he seemed 
quite conscious after the first hour. He struggled and 
moaned when we insisted upon taking off his clothes, 
and seemed almost prompted to break from us and 
go down to the beach again; but he spoke never a 
word.” 

“He must be foreign!” said Bowdon, addressing 
the doctor. ‘Indeed his features bespeak that!” 

The doctor nodded his head, and fell to perusing 
the boy’s face again, while his own features bespoke 
a degree of anxious curiosity, which they had not 
exhibited before that day. 

“Tt is strange,” he muttered, gravely shaking his 
head; “very strange, but, upon my word, I believe 
the lad is wide awake, though his eyes are closed. 
Yet he does not seem to heed a word we are saying ” 

‘That may be because he does not understand our 
language,” suggested Lord Bowdon. 

‘*But the sound ought to arouse him: he literally 
does not seem to hear. Yet I am certain that he is 
conscious and stronger by half than the poor girl 
yonder,” rejoined the leech. 

“Tt is neither exhaustion nor slumber, that seems 
quite certain,”’ observed one of Lord Bowdon’s guests, 
after listening to the deep and regular respiration of 
the boy fora moment. ‘Try doctor and arouse him; 
see, there are tears‘breaking through those lashes, and 
his lips are get#ing-tremulous. Surely he hears and 
feels.” 

‘He feels, there is no doubt of that,” said Lord 
Bowdon, as a heavy sob broke from the bosom of 
the lad, and a tear that had forced itself through those 
inky and knitted locks, rolled slowly to the pillow. 

‘Shall I speak to him?” said the doctor, appealing 
to Lord Bowdon, who nodded his head in assent. 

The good leech did speak, but without receiving 
the slightest notice. The lad still lay, with his cheek 
turned to the pillow motionless, and it would seem 
perfectly grief-stricken—for now tear after tear rolled 
down the rounded surface of his cheek; and his lips 
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trembled to the sobs that broke through them with 
every heave of his breath. 

“‘Boy—poor boy, do not weep so; you are with 
friends; you are safe; try, try and comprehend what 
we are saying,”’ cried Lord Bowdon. 

Still the unhappy child wept on, heedless and in- 
attentive. 

Lord Bowdon repeated what he had been saying in 
French, and then in Italian, hoping that one of these 
might be his native language—but still the boy wept 
on, answering nothing by word or sign. 

“Tt may be that he is of Spain,” said the young 
nobleman, turning an anxious look upon the group 
that surrounded the bed. ‘TI know little of the lan- 
guage, but perhaps enough to make him understand 
if he is of that country.” 

And Lord Bowdon uttered a few hesitating and 
imperfect words of Spanish as he bent over the bed, 
but with no better effect than had followed the other 
efforts. 

‘‘What can I do?” cried the generous young man; 
‘he seems to understand nothing; how can we com- 
fort him?—how win him from this terrible grief?” 

As he spoke, Lord Bowdon took the delicate hand 
of the lad in his and pressed it, unconsciously some- 
what hard. Instantly the boy started to his elbow; 
his eyes large, and of that deep violet hue, which, 
with the slightest emotion, becomes so luminous— 
opened wide, and clasping his hands, he uttered a 
sound of piteous moaning, which seemed of no lan- 
guage, and yet went to the heart of every one present. 

They spake to him kindly, striving to soothe his 
evident grief and terror in every language which was 
known to them; but the beautiful boy only looked 
from one to another, moved his head mournfully, and 
strove to force back the tears that swam in his,eyes, 
as if he quite comprehended that they wished to Gom- 
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fort him, and was determined not to seem ungrateful. 


But the effort was in vain, and as if the poor child 
felt condemned for a want of power over his own 
grief he closed his eyes, back upon the pillow, 
and many a broken P aa the effort, that his 
young heart was m not to render his distress 
troublesome. There was something so touching and 
helpless in all this that it brought tears into other eyes 
than those of the old housekeeper. But she, good 
soul, could restrain her sympathy no longer. So, for- 
getting the. usual staid reverence which she usually 
exhibited in her master’s presence, she began to com- 
fort and soothe the lad with a motherly tone, and in 
warm, hearty English, that would have brought con- 
solation even to one ignorant of the language. But it 
made no impression on the lad. He had fallen back 
into his old attitude, and did not seem conscious that 
she was speaking at all. 

‘What can we do? Good, wholesome English has 
no effect upon him; and he does not seem to know the 
foreign talk of our master any better! Doctor, have 
you learned nothing at the colleges that will answer? 
A few scraps of that crabbed Latin now that you 
sometimes puzzle us with; who knows but that may 
reach the poor lad’s case.” 

But Doctor Warner, like many another learned 
man, was far more ready to exhibit his erudition 
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before those whose ignorance led them to admire 
unquestionably, than to encounter the criticism of 
those who could detect the rust into which his know- 
ledge of the classics had fallen. 

‘My good dame, you forget,” he said, with a de- 
mure smile that quite covered any internal embarrass- 
ment that he experienced. ‘No feeling man would 
ever dream of speaking a dead language by a sick 
bed. You forget—you forget!” 

The old dame was quite crest-fallen and bewildered 
by this reply, and observed, by way of apology, that 
she did not know before that Latin was a dead lan- 
guage. 

‘That is unpardonable ignorance, doctor,’’ whis- 
pered Lord Bowdon’s valet, a shrewd man who had 
gathered up many a useful fragment of knowledge in 
foreign travel with his exiled lord. ‘Surely Dame 
Weld might know that you have been practising upon 
it during the last thirty years.” 

The doctor was very well disposed to give up the 
subject; so pretending not to hear the whisper, he 
drew close to the bed, and putting Dame Weld gently 
aside, spoke in a loud, stern voice to the lad, which 
made every one in the room start with a feeling of 
indignant surprise. 

Lord Bowdon, always generous and full of impe- 
tuous feeling, turned his flashing eyes upon the leech, 
and parted his lips to reprove a rudeness that seemed 
so entirely uncalled for; but before he could speak the 
doctor calmly addressed him. 

“It proves, as I suspected, my lord, the poor child 
is a mute!” 

Tt must be so,’”’ said Lord Bowdon, after a mo- 
ment, during which he gazed upon the beautiful face 
of the invalid, which had not changed in the least; 
though the doctor had spoken in a tone loud and harsh 
enough to have made every limb of his delicate frame 
quiver like a reed. 

“Tt must be so, doctor; but it is a painful thing to 
believe. How very, very beautiful he is, and yet to 
possess this piteous infirmity. God help the poor 
lad!” 

‘“What will become of him and of the poor child 
in yonder!” said the leech, with genuine compassion. 
‘How helpless, how completely alone they are!” 

‘‘ My lord,” said the housekeeper, and her voice 
trembled with kindly feeling, “since you were a lad 
like that,’”’ and she pointed toward the boy, “‘ we, your 
old servants, have almost forgutten what childhood is; 
we are all getting old now—and who knows but God 
has sent these two young creatures here that we may 
have something to love and care for. When you are 
up to the court everything will be lonesome again. 
The castle is large enough, and its old walls always 
sheltered the unhappy in your father’s time.” 

“We will talk of this, Dame Weld, some other 
time,”’ replied Lord Bowdon, gravely, and the blood 
mounted to his forehead as he observed a meaning 
smile pass between two of his lordly guests who had 
withdrawn to a window, and were conversing in a 
low voice together; ‘‘meantime has not the other in- 
valid been left too long alone? Perhaps if we with- 
draw, this poor boy may sleep!” 

The housekeeper only paused to pass her shriveled 
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hand with caressing kindness upon the raven curls of 
the mute before she obeyed her master’s hint, and left 
the chamber, but she soon returned to a neighboring 
room, through which Lord Bowdon must pass with 
his guests. As he came out she spoke to him. 

‘Come in for one moment; come and look at her 
as she sleeps. It is like watching over an angel, my 
lord; come and see for yourself, while the doctor is 
in the steward’s room. I think that she is better; but 
come and see!” 

Again the color came into Lord Bowdon’s cheek 
as he encountered the half malicious, half jeering 
glances of his friends. 

“Do you really think that she is in danger? Is she 
so very ill?” he said, striving to speak unconcernedly, 
but in a voice that might not reach his guests. 

“IT don’t know that—certainly she is weak as an 
infant; for a long time we thought she was quite 
dead; but that is not it, I have not heard her voice 
yet. What if she too, like the poor creature in 
yonder, were to prove without hearing or speech?” 

“Heaven forbid!’ cried Bowdon, almost passion- 
ately; ‘‘the very doubt is dreadful. My lords I will 
join you at supper in half an hour,” he added, raising 
his voice, and excited beyond all fear of their com- 
ments, he left the room. 

“By Jove,” said one of the guests, a man beyond 
middle age, whose influence with the restored mo- 
narch, though quietly exerted, was very considerable. 
‘Bowdon seems determined to keep the cage of his 
sick linnet closed to all but himself! With what an 
air he bowed us off.”” 

“True enough,” replied the courtier’s more youth- 
ful companion; “I have not yet been allowed more 
than a single glimpse of her face. Did you notice 
that Bowdon would let no one else relieve him for a 
moment as he carried her up from the rocks, and, 
under pretence that numbers might be offensive, kept 
us all from the reom, himself included, while Warner 
and the old dame had the beauty to themselves half 
the morning.” 

‘‘But I got a glimpse of her face nevertheless,”’ re- 
plied the other, as the two noblemen sauntered arm 
in arm through the great hall, “though he kept her 
head nestled in his bosom, and covered with his wet 
tunic as jealously as a miser hides his gold; the wind 
was too strong for him once or twice, and I got a fair 
glimpse of her face. It was beautiful; you never saw 
anything like it; in spite of fear, and though dripping 
wet, there was enough loveliness there to strike one 
dumb.” 

“That must be more than true if she is at all like 
the boy, as they all seemed to think,’ rejoined the 
other. ‘A woman like that must be intoxicating— 
such eyes! Why, man, I have never seen that exact 
color since the time when we gazed together into the 
midnight skies of Italy. There is both softness and 
fire in them at once. I wonder if the girl has eyes of 
that color?” 

*‘T would stake all chances of Bowdon’s favor upon 
it,” was the reply; “‘the lids were closed when I saw 
Bowdon’s tunic swept away from her face; but, on 
my life, you could see a violet tinge breaking the 
transparent snow.” 


‘Blue eyes, and such blue, with hair like midnight. 
2 There is novelty in that,” said the elder courtier, 
2 musingly. ‘I only hope she is half as handsome as 
the boy.” 

“I will soon know that,” rejoined the other; and 
the two noblemen separated. Each as he proceeded 
with the important duties of the toilet, laid his own 
schemes for the future, in which that helpless and 
almost dying girl had become a paramount object. 

Meantime Lord Bowdon followed his old house- 
> keeper into the chamber of his guest. He trod very 
‘ lightly, and held his breath with a sort of reverence 
as he approached the sleeping girl. There was some- 
thing so still, so pure, and lovely about the very 
atmosphere that surrounded a creature so child-like, 
so helpless, that it overpowered every feeling of his 
nature that might not have been registered in Heaven. 

How beautiful she was, couched upon the snow 
white linen and glowing velvet of that magnificent 
old bed! How delicate and helpless she looked with 
her little snowy hands folded softly over a heart that 
seemed scarcely to beat; and her tresses flowing down 
upon her shoulder in a cloud of glossy blackness. 
» There was no color in her face; none upon her lips; 
she seemed as pure and almost a3 cold as marble; and 
yet as if his very gaze, full of pure and holy feeling 
as it was, possessed a power upon her life. The 
beating of her heart seemed to grow stronger as he 
? gazed; a color, faint as the red upon a white rose 
> leaf, stole around her mouth; and her fingers lost their 
clasp upon each other, dropping softly apart as one 
sometimes sees of the wild flowers separate from each 
other when the summer wind shakes the stalk. It was 
like the warm flush of life breaking over a statue, this 
calm and gradual strengthening of life in the young 
girl as she slept. 

Lord Bowdon stood gazing upon her minute after 
minute, till his heart became oppressed with its own 
- sweet sensations. He drew a deep breath and turned 
away, stealing toward the fire with a soft tread. The 


housekeeper followed li 
“You will not snd igo ehild away?” sne 
whispered. 

Lord Bowdon laid his hand upon the good dame’s 
shoulder, and looked firmly in her face. 

‘J will do all that an honorable man should-do. 
The helpless shall be protected,” he said, with a 
degree of earnestness that was almost solemn. He 
was about to add something more, but that instant 
there arose a bustle outside the chamber. The quick 
tread of feet, and the expostulations. of suppressed 
voices. Lord Bowdon had scarcely advanced a stride 
toward the door when it was flung open, and the lad 
whom he had but so recently left weeping upon his 
couch, came into the chamber. Part of his damp clothes 
were huddled on his person; and he bore the appear- 
ance of having hurried from his room during the ab- 
sence of those who were left to watch his slumbers. 

The boy cast his eyes wildly around the chamber 
till they fell upon the bed. Then with a shrill ery 
that seemed to have broken from his very soul, he 

darted forward, and casting himseif half upon his 
; knees, half upon the couch, with his arms flung pas- 
sionately to the young creature who lay sleeping there, 
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She started up, wildly and pale. She put back the 
hair from her temples with her shivering hands. She 
kissed his forehead; his cheek; his eyes; and then 
gathering up a double handful of his tresses, pressed 
them to her lips with words of tender endearment, 
murmured in a foreign tongue. Tears flashed down 
her cheek like rain; the words broke in passionate 
music from her lips, and falling back upon her pillow, 
she clasped both hands over her eyes, and absolutely 
shivered from excess of joy. 

The youth too exhibited agitation joyful and intense 
as her own. His wild and plaintive cry rose now and 
then with thrilling sharpness above her tender and 
musical tones. He clung to her, weeping with a sort 
of joyous wail; while his eyes shone like diamonds. 

‘My brother—my brother!” cried the girl, remov- 
ing the hands from over her own eyes, and gazing 
into his. ‘Ah, beloved—oh, sweet, dear brother— 
God has given you back to me, beloved—beloved!” 

How sweet was the soft Italian in which these 
endearing words were uttered. The youth watched 
her lips through the tears that blinded him, and seemed 
to understand. He smiled, and dashing aside the tears 
with his slender fingers, wove them into a thousand 
elegant forms, that she comprehended rapidly as they 
were made. 

“'Together—yes, together. I know—I know it was 
your arms that bound me to the spar,” she cried, aiding 
her sweet words now and then with a rapid motion of 
the fingers. ‘You clung to me in the water—held me 
close when all sense had left me; but our mother!” 

The lad lost all animation in an instant. He stood 
up, clasped his hands, and dropping them heavily 
before him, gazed upon the floor. His position spoke 
all. It was the most perfect expression of hopeless 
grief. The young girl turned away her head, and, 
for a time, there was profound silence in the room. 
At length she held forth her hand, and drew the youth 
gently toward her. 

‘She is gone, my brother; we are orphans. Where 
are we? How came we here?” and she lifted her 
eyes with a bewildered look to the gorgeous canopy 
that surrounded her bed. 

The sweet language in which she spoke was broken, 
and aided by signs; but Lord Bowdon understood it, 
and came forward. 

“You are with friends, sweet lady,” he said— 
“friends who will exert themselves to the utmost 
that you may be safe and happy.” 

The lad drew close to his sister’s pillow, and gazed 
keenly at the young noble as he spoke; while the fair 
giri clung to her brother’s hand, and turned her eyes 
frum Bowdon to him, as if seeking for an opinion of 
one in the eyes of the other. For a whole minute the 
beautiful mute kept his glance fixed upon the noble; 
then a smile of ineffable sweetness came to his face, 
and laying the hand of his sister into that of Lord Bow- 
don, he knelt down and kissed the folds of his tunic. 

The warm blood came into Lord Bowdon’s cheek, 
and the tears into his eyes. He laid the young girl’s 
hand reverently on the counterpane, and then pressing 
his own upon the ringlets of the boy, looked quietly, 
and with an expression that was almost solemn, into 
his upturned face. 
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“God bless him! God bless him!’’ muttered the 
housekeeper, who was watching the scene from her 
station near the fire-place; and any one who had 
observed Lord Bowdon’s noble face at the moment, 
would have felt, as thoroughly as she did, how honora- 
ble and generous was the protection promised to the 
young creatures who had found shelter beneath his 
roof. 





CHAP.IV.—THE DISCOVERY. 


“The slender frame and pallid aspect lay, 
As fair a thing as e’er was found of clay.” Byron. 


FRANCESCA, Gute, thus were the orphans named, 
sat together near the rocks among which they had 
been wrecked. It was two days after the tempest— 
that terrible tempest which had left them only each 
other in the wide world. It was a beautiful morning, 
calm and bright with the yellow sunshine of a bland 
autumn day. The sparkling waters of the channel 
seemed full of light. The rocks around them were 
tasseled and carpeted with gorgeous autumn flowers. 
Beyond was the castle, with its imposing turrets and 
weather-beaten battlements, its mighty old oaks, and 
its sloping flower garden; above was the blue sky, 
with a soft golden haze floating over it, anda horizon 
faintly tinged with rosy purple. 

“Ah, it seems like our own dear Italy yonder, 
where the purple sleeps in the hills, my Guilo,” 
said the maiden, weaving her heart language in the 
entanglement of her fingers, and gazing first upon 
him, then upon tbe distant hills. 

Guilo smiled, waved his head sadly, and bent his 
eyes upon the water with a look that seemed to re- 
proach her for thinking one moment of anything bu: 
the mother who had found a grave there. 

“Nay,” said the lovely girl: ‘nay, I had-not for- 
gotten her while thinking of the land which she loved 
so, dear Guilo,” and she stole her arm around the 
youth, bending her head to his shoulder. 

After this both the orphans remained silent without 
any attempt at communication, save that which spoke 
in each others eyes as they mingled their sorrowful 
expression together. 

After half an hour spent in profound sadness, the 
two young creatures arose and walked toward the 
castle. Upon the way they met two gaily dressed 
eavaliers sauntering idly through the grounds, who 
paused to gaze upon them as they passed. There 
was something about the elder of these men that 
disturbed Francesca greatly. Her large eyes fell be- 
neath his glance, and drawing closer to her brother 
she walked quickly, and urged by that instinctive 
feeling of danger which every pure woman. feels 
When she first breathes the same atmosphere with 
the wily and vicious of the other sex. A like sen- 
sation seemed to oppress the youth, but he encour- 
tered the bold glance of the courtier with flashing 
eyes, and a frown that made his child-like and deli- 
cate features almost imposing. 

The old courtier met it with a quiet smile, and 
muttered something so low that his companion only 
caught ihe words, wild and fresh as a rose bud. 

“It will do! It will do!” 
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As the orphans bent their way to the castle, these 
two men walked slowly down to the sea-shore, con- 
versing as they went upon indifferent subjects; yet 
each was occupied by thoughts that had no affinity 
with the words that were used only to conceal them. 

They paused at length in a little cave, where a 
broad chasm in the rocks allowed the water to flow 
up some distance into the rugged shore; a rim of 
discolored foam had been washed to the upper ex- 
tremity of this cave, which undulated sluggishly 
with a mass of sea-weed entangled in ragged masses 
around the foot of the rocks. As the two men stood 
idly gazing around this isolated spot, one of them 
uttered an exclamation, and pointed out a heavy ob- 
jeet, over which this sea-weed and foam had drifted, 
but not sufficiently to conceal the outlines of a human 
form. 

“Tt is a woman—one of those who perished in the 
storm, no doubt,” cried the elder courtier, putting 
aside a tuft of sea-weed that had floated over the iave 
of the corpse with the point of a stick that he carried. 
“A beautiful woman, too, she must have been,” |e 
added, disengaging his stick, and pointing with it to 
a cloud of black hair that floated up and down with 
each wave as it flowed into the cave. ‘Let us go 
and call some of the Bowdon people; our host will 
hardly choose to have the body rest here.” 

“Had I not better remain to see that it’does not 
float out of the cave again, while you go up to the 
castle?” said the younger of the two. 

“Just as you please, Sir John; I will return pre- 
sently with help,” was the rejoinder, and the next 
mninute Sir John Payton was alone in the cave. As 
he sat upon a fragment of rock, whose base sloped 
into the water, a wave heavier than any that had 
preceded it swept by him, separating the dead body 
from the entangled rubbish, and heaving it back to- 
ward the sea again. But the swell was only sufficient 
to bear its burthen to the rock which Sir John occu- 
pied, where it was left. A white arm, with a blood 
red kerchief knotted tightly around it, was dashed 
almost against his feet. Some heavy substance was 
evidently secured in the kerchief; for, as the wave 
subsided, the beautiful limb sunk in the water as if 
dragged down by an unusual weight. 

Influenced by a suddén impulse of curiosity that 
obviated his natural repugnance to touch the dead, 
Sir John thrust his hand into the water, and drawing 
the arm up to the light again, hastily untied the ker- 
chief, and proceeded to examine its contents. It was 
a scarf of scarlet silk, and, secured in its folds, he 
found a small casket of red coral, rimmed and clasped 
with silver. It was locked, and so closely jointed 
that no water seemed to have penetrated to its con- 
tents. But Sir John had no time to examine further, 
he heard footsteps upon the rock overhead; and, has- 
tily resolving to examine his prize alone, thrust the 
casket and scarf into his bosom. 

Meantime Francesca and her mute brother walked 
slowly toward the castle. Both were sad; both weary- 
hearted, but the boy most so, for there was nothing in 
his heart to soften the terrible bereavement that had 
fallen upon him in that fatal place 


It was not so with the maiden; for like those b!os- | 





soms that seem to root themselves in the greatest per- 
fection among the graves; love, pure and fervent 
love, such only as women of passionate impulses and 
vivid intellect can know, had found birth amid her 
sorrows and her tears. It was all unknown to herselt, 
and yet the pure love blossom was already trembling 
into flower with every new pulsation of her heart. 

They were sadly moving forward through the laby- 
rinths of an artificial wilderness, that lay between 
the castle and the shore, when a group of men passed 
them, bearing the lifeless form which they had just 
rescued from the water. Guilo saw it—the pale face 
—the dark hair tangled around that marble throat. A 
cry, sharp and thrilling with agony, broke from his 
lips; he sprang forward and fell insensible across the 
path. Francesca stood motionless; her eyes riveted 
on the dead: her lips parted in terror and grief. 

“My mother—oh, my mother,”’ she cried, in her 
native tongue, and holding out her clasped hands she 
adiled, “oh, stay, stay; wait till his eyes unclose that 
he may see her once again. She is our mother. She 
is our mother!” 

But those who bore the dead understood no lan- 
guage save their own, and passed on, quite heedless 
of the anguish they left behind. 





CHAP. V.—THE HEART’S MISGIVINGS. 


‘Love knoweth every form of air, 
And every shape of earth.” Wis. 

A MonTH went by. A deep tinge lay upon the trees 
around Bowdon Castle; a serene beauty slept upon 
the water, and a brown hue shone richly through the 
purple that veiled the distant hills. Again Guilo and 
Francesca sat by the shore, conversing in the voice- 
less language of the hands. Francesca’s cheeks were 
burning with red, like the heart of a damask rose; 
and the broad, white lids that drooped over her eyes 
seemed weighed down by the long and curling lashes 
that fringed them. "With her slender fingers she was 
weaving the thoughts that lived in her soul that Guilo 
might read them, but she could not look in the beau- 
tiful and anxious face; she dared not encounter the 
expression of his eyes as he learned the secret that 
she, his only sister—his world—his very life—had 
learned to love another. Yet there was nothing angry 
or passionate in the boy’s look. He seemed greatly 
moved, but with sorrow rather than wrath or jealousy. 
Had he been prepared for the communication which 
Francesca made so tremblingly? Had his deprivation 
of one sense so sharpened others left to him, that all 
along he had been reading the secrets of that twin 
heart? 

**He loves me, Guilo, as I love him—no, not that! 
Where on earth is there another heart so full of this 
exquisite devotion? But he loves me, Guilo!”’ 

“Not as I do,” replied Guilo, holding up his hand 
with a mournful smile; “not as your twin brother 
loves you; do not expect that, Francesca!” 

“Oh, no, not that way—not as you love me, Guilo,” 
answered the young girl, and her eyes flashed beneath 
their long fringes—‘* but—but as I love him!” 

Guilo was about to answer, and did weave a reply 
with his hands, for he heard not the footsteps and the 
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voices that made his sister turn her eyes from him, 
and hold her breath as she listened. 

‘““What, wed her—wed a nameless creature—a 
foreigner, tossed up by the waves to his castle steps. 
Why, Sir John, the thing is impossible; believe me, 
I know better. Bowdon is bewitched now, I grant 
you, and it may last for another month—perhaps two 
—not longer—TI tell you not longer!” 

‘Hush, there she sits with that beautiful mute, her 
brother. We may be overheard, and Bowdon would 
not thank us for frightening his bird from the snare.” 

‘‘Poh, she speaks no English; keep to the native 
tongue, and we are safe enough. But I will tell you 
another reason why Lord Bewdon cannot marry this 
Syren, which I do believe the mermaids have sent to 
ensnare him from the deep. Another match has been 
settled for him long ago; old Rowley stipulated for 
his consent in the matter when the title and estate 
was given back. It is even suspected that the lady 
has royal blood in her veins. The king hinted as 
much in my presence not three months ago.” 

‘‘Ha, if things stand thus I give up the point; my 
pretty Italian must take her fate, I suppose. But I 
‘would advise Bowdon to get rid of that boy, or he 
may be troublesome hereafter.” 

The voices moved away, and Francesca was alone; 
her cheeks were white now; her lips parted as if the 
breath that had been held so long was burning pain- 
fully. Because she spoke in her own sweet tongue 
did those heartless men suppose that Francesca had 
learned no English of her mother—her beautiful, 
English mother? 

Guilo heard nothing, and this time his infirmity was 
a mercy. Those words had stricken one pure and 
proud spirit too surely. It was well that the pas- 
sionate nature of the boy escaped the burning coal 
that had fallen upon the heart of his sister. 

In an appendage to the castle, remote from the main 
building, occupied by Lord Bowdon and his guests, 
apartments had been fitted up for Guilo and his twin 
sister. Luxurious in his own habits, Lord Bowdon 
delighted in lavishing everything that wealth and taste 
could accomplish upon these rooms. 

‘“We must give them a home not inferior to that 
which they have left!” he would say to the good old 
housekeeper; “‘we must teach them not to pine for 
the southern skies, or mourn forever over the parent 
they have lost. Bowdon must be their world, good 
dame, and to that end we must make Bowdon beau- 
tiful as their own Italy.” 

And this was accomplished with regard to one 
nook of the old castle, at least. A stone balcony led 
up from the garden into Francesca’s bower-room. 
Through a vista in the old oaks that crowded the 
park, it commanded a view of the most ancient por- 
tion of the castle. A wilderness of flowers lay all 
around, haunted by summer birds, and by the golden 
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golden half the day long; old oaks that as the sun rose 
high, would fling their great shadows where his beams 
had slept in the morning, with glimpses of a sky that 
in sunshine or storm always had beauty for her to 
admire. 

Lord Bowdon seldom intruded into the bower-room 
of his beautiful protegee ; and never went there save 
when the housekeeper was present; but the balcony 
was neutral ground between the castle and the mai- 
den’s bower, and the young noble loved to come there 
when the morning was freshest, and hear Francesca 
touch her lute in the open air; and by degrees it had 
become a habit to steal away from his guests with 
that degree of haste which was some excuse for a 
careless toilet, and watch in the balcony till Francesca 
should come forth from her rest. 

On the morning after the conversation which Fran- 
cesca had heard between two of Lord Bowdon’s 
courtly visitors, he arose very early and went to this 
balcony, followed by a favorite hound, and with a 
falcon that he had just purchased, upon his wrist. 

“Tt shall be trained for Guilo,” he said, throwing 
himself upon a stone bench, and beginning to tease 
the bird with a feather that had been previously 
plucked from his wing. ‘Guilo or Francesca! I 
wonder if she would like the beautiful creature? 
How beautiful she would look on horseback, dear 
girl; when my guests are gone, we must strike down 
a bird or two, if it is only to see if she can join 
heartily in a good old English sport.” 

As these pleasant thoughts ran through his brain, 
Lord Bowdon perched the falcon on his finger, and 
commenced tormenting him afresh, smiling mischiev- 
ously as the bird grew angry; and speaking now and . 
then to the old hound that would take an opportunity 
to lick his hand whenever it came within reach 

As Lord Bowdon was thus tranquilly engaged, the 
door to Francesca’s bower-room was gently opened, 
and she came forth; but the falcon was clapping his 
wings with angry violence, and the young noble was 
unconscious of her presence. She stood a moment 
leaning against the wall, her hands loosely clasped, 
and gazing sadly upon the floor. For e moment she 
remained in this position, then without speaking a 
word she glided through the open door—closed it 
without noise, and drew a bolt. 

“Oh, Guilo! Guilo! Iam very unhappy; my heart 
is breaking!’ she cried, looking around for her bro- 
ther, who lay upon a pile of cushions near the win- 
dow, with his eyes closed. 

‘Better thus—better thus!”’ she murmured, sinking 
to a seat and weeping bitterly; “why should he know 
that which would render him wretched? Oh, Guilo, 
did you not say that he would not love me as you 
did? I smiled then; look up, brother, and see if I 
smile now!” 

But Guilo lay motionless and quite unconscious of 


bees, that, like cheertul housewives, blend music with , her grief, and of the heart’s misgivings that were tor- 
their happy toil. From this balcony might be seen ¢ turing her. 


grassy slopes, upon which the sunshine lay bright and 
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WRITTEN ON HEARING A GENTLEMAN EXPRESS SKEPTICAL SENTIMENTS 


BY MISS M. 


_— 


Tuy thoughts and mine are like two streams, 
Both issuing from one mountain height 
But mine flows toward a land of beams, 
Thine toward the frosty realms of night. 
These, these are things which come with power, 
With light and eloquence to me! 
And show, beyond Life’s closing hour, 
The home of man’s nativity. 


Lift up those eyes which God has given! 
Look on the sea—look on the earth ; 

Look on the sky, when clouds are driven 
Across the sun’s unquenched mirth, 

What seest thou? Are not Hope and Love 
There written in letters, bright and boon? 

Comes there no spirit from above— 
From the clear stars, and wandering moon? 


Is all this plentitude of power— 
This vast magnificence of scene— 
Wasted on creatures that an hour 
Will make as they had never been? 
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Does Love—does Wisdom thus condemn 
Our splendid pathway to be trod, 

While fears torment, while miseries hem? 
Thus are we taught the love of God? 


No!—if our only life were here, 

We surely then should feel at rest; 
With nought beyond to hope or fear, 

This world had been a world more blest. 
Nature’s omnipotent decree 

Our spirit to our’ fate would bow; 
And brighter, longer then would be 

Our only life than life is now 


But ’tis not thus:—stern glooms involve 
Our souls, as clouds the bright sky blot, 
They darken—but, they soon dissolve— 
The immortal sky hath altered not. 
From its unruffied depths of blue 
The stars their living splendors roll; 
And thus, if Nature’s voice be true, 
Glows, even in death, the unscathed soul. 





WHEN SHALL IT BE? 





BY T. HEMPSTEAD 


Swaxt it be mine to die 
Where friends and kindred bend around my bed, 
Where gentle hands are nigh to lift my head, 
And close my faded eye? 


Or to my dreamless rest 
Shall I depart, when no kind voice is near 
To whisper peace into my dying ear— 
By mother’s prayer unblest? 
Or shall it be when all 
In earth or sky—breeze, grove, song, leaf, are still, 
And thick on forest, city, ocean, hill, 
Night’s phantom shadows fall! 


Shall it be at the nonr 
‘When birds and balmy airs ’midst branches green, 








Fill with sweet sounds and scents each woodland scene 
Where bends the lily-flower? 


Or shall the invisible wings 

Of the sad Autumn wind waft up my soul 

Through morning’s golden halls, from earth’s control, 
And from life’s poisoned springs? 


And above all shall hope 
Stand by to charm the terrors of the hour, 
Impart her smile, and give my spirit power 
To drink the fearful cup? 


Father in Heaven, to Thee, 

To Thee I bow; thine is the hand to save, 

To guard the flower, to tame the headlong wave, 
And chain the frantic sea. 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


Grvz way! now the anchor we lighten, 
Give way for the voyage of Life! 

Our pathway the far seas will brighten, 
Where mines wiih tried jewels are rife. 


There springeth from humble repentance 
A plant that is tender as strong; 

Its flower is love to an entrance 
In Heaven, its fruit must belong. 

(62) 


Now pass we a gaily clothed meadow 
That worldly thought seldom comes nigh ; 
Faith steers our light bark, and God’s shadow 
Gives strength when the wave riscs high. 


Aye, strength for the life that’s within us, 
That widers the heart’s closing band: 

Thus sail we, no earth-joy can win us 
Away from yon beautiful Jand! 





Pe Se we er ea 





Saas, 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘ Who thundering comes on blackest steed.”’—Byron. 
WE left our hero, completely surrounded by the 
enemy, without hope of succor. Before him was 
the van of the British army, behind him the captured 
troopers who had broken their parole and were thun- 
dering down to sabre him 

But his quick and fertile mind saw that one chance 
of escape yet remained. This was to plunge into the 
wood and endeavor to baffle pursuit in its labyrinthine 
recesses. Accordingly he struck his spurs into his 
steed, turned sharp to the right, and dashed down an 
old, and nearly overgrown bridle path, stooping his 
head as he flew along to avoid the branches. With 
a loud hurrah the British troopers entered the forest 
to cut him off, and were heard approaching in front, 
crashing through the underbrush. 

Suddenly a ball whistled by his head, and glancing 
ip the direction whence it came, he perceived a yager 
coolly wiping out his rifle, preparatory to reloading. 
The German stood right across our hero’s way. Mea- 
suring the distance between the man and himself, 
Stanhope saw that his enemy would have time to 
reload and fire, before he could reach him, unless he 
quickened his pace. Driving his rowels deep into 
the flanks of his charger, therefore, he sped on like 
an arrow. The yager saw him coming, like the 
wild huntsman of his native Germany, and finding 
he would be cut down before he could finish re- 
loading, dropped his rifle with a cry of terror, and 
plunged into the neighboring swamp. 

Relieved of this danger, Stanhope breathed more 
freely; for he knew his horse to be so superior to the 
slight ponies of the British dragoons, that he had few 
fears of their intercepting him. In this confidence, 
however, he erred. He had gallopped but a few 
paces, when he saw a trooper lying across the road 
as if a corpse; but recollecting that the man might 
be only pretending death, and might, as soon as he 
passed, kill him with a pistol shot, he drew up, and 
placing his sabre point at the back of the English- 
man’s neck, pricked it slightly. The man was, bow- 
ever, dead. This delay had nearly proved ‘fatal 
to Stanhope; for, at this instant, he heard shout on 
shout, and immediately a dozen of the fifteen troopers 
broke through the underbrush into a little open space 
ahead. They were so near that our hero’s only hope 
Jay in abandoning the bridle path and plunging directly 
(63) 


into the thicket, even at the hazard of finding it impas- 
sable. There was not a minute to be lost, however, 
and accordingly he dashed into the forest depths. 

‘Now, my good steed,”’ he said, “stand by me, and 
we may baffle them yet!” 

On he plunged through brake and brier, now nearly 
knocked from his seat by the branches, now almost 
checked in his career by the apparently impenetrable 
brush. Nor were these his only dangers. Unable to 
follow him along his perilous path, for the slight frame 
of their horses forbade this, the troopers, every one of 
whom was within pistol-shot, discharged the contents 
of their holsters as he passed. Lying flat on. his 
charger’s neck, as well to,avoid the branches as to 
escape the shot, our hero glanced along, the balls 
stripping the foliage from the trees around him, like 
summer hail. At length he gained the high road, and 
saw before him his comrades of the legion, coming 
down at full swing to rescue him if not too late. A 
cheer, that made the woods ring far and near wel- 
comed him, and Lee himself, grasping the hand of 
Stanhope, exclaimed— 

“ Never was I so glad to see any one in my life. I 
thought you lost to a certainty, like my little bugler— 
poor boy!” 

As the leader thus spoke, a stern frown gathered on 
his brow, and he ordered the captain of the British 
dragoons, who had been made a prisoner to be 
brought from the rear. The officer was led up, when 
Lee, calling on our hero to substantiate the testimony 
which had been already given, that the boy had been 
sabred while ecryirg for quarter, thus spoke— 

“Captain Miller, it is necessary that your friends 
should be taught that the Americans will no longer 
submit to such butchery. The laws of war should 
be respected. Prepare, sir,to die! Here is a pencil 
with which you may write any message you please 
to your friends. I am now about to retrace my steps 
to the main body, leaving Captain Armstrong behind 
here to watch the rear. When we descend this hill 
and get down into the valley, we shall find a blasted 
tree—you may see it from this spot—which shall be 
your gallows.” 

He spoke harshly, and in some excitement, a thing 
unusual to him; but the pale face of the murdered boy 
was before him. In vain Captain Miller strove to 
excuse himself, by saying that he had tried to save 
the lad’s life, but that his troopers were intoxicated 
and could not be controlled; the sight of the dying 





child, whom they soon overtook, drove all pity from 
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the heart of Lee, and the British officer was ordered 
to instant execution. 

“Tn part, sir,” said Lee, ‘“ you expiate the atrocities 
of your countrymen. We will see whether, hereafter, 
such scenes of butchery as that at the Waxhaws will 
be enacted again.” 

Fortunately, however, for Captain Miller, at this in- 
stant pistol-shots were heard from Capt. Armstrong, 
announcing that the British were upon him, and imme- 
diately after he was seen coming at a brisk pace over 
the brow of the hill. Of course the preparations for 
the execution were stopped; the captain was mounted 
and hurried off, under guard, to the main detachment 
of Colonel Williams in front; while the legionaries 
sprang into the saddle, and prepared to meet the ad- 
vancing foe. Thus was the prisoner saved from his 
untimely death; but his peril was a warning to the 
enemy; and from that time the laws of war were 
ever respected by the British, and their butcheries of 
the Americans less frequent. 

Lee drew off his legion in safety, and a few days 
afterward, having in the meantime baffled every at- 
tempt of Cornwallis to overtake him, joined Greene 
in Virginia, being the last man to cross the Dan in 
that ever memorable retreat. Our hero fought by his 
side, and only yielded to his superior’s decisive com- 
mand, in preceding Lee to the boat in which they 
were ferried over. They had scarcely touched the 
Virginia bank, when the masses of Cornwallis were 
seen crowding to the shore they had just left; but a 
deep and impassable river rolled between the pursuer 
and pursued, and saved the Americans! 





CHAPTER V. 
“Oh! mornin’ life, oh! mornin’ luve.’ 
— MoTHERWELL. 

Lirtre did Alice know of the dangers her lover had 
escaped, or she would not have spent a happy hour 
through the whole long month of that retreat. But of 
a naturally sanguine disposition, she flattered her heart 
that, as Stanhope had escaped hitherto, he would con- 
tinue invulnerable to the end. There were times, 
however, when her spirits deserted her, and she wept 
in anxiety over the fate of her lover. These occa- 
sional periods of despondency increased in frequency 
as time passed, and she received no message from 
Stanhope. He had promised to send her news of 
himself, by the first discharged militia man returning 
to her neighborhood; and whenever she saw such a 
one, her heart began to beat, expecting intelligence. 
But months elapsed, and not a line from her lover! 
Once she heard, from a fugitive from Guilford, of his 
deeds on that bloody day; but no message came, as 
promised, from himself. Had he forgotten her? 

The spring passed and the summer was over. The 
American army had returned to the Carolinas, had 
fought the battle of Hobkirk Hill, had besieged Ninety 
Six, and was advancing on Eutaw. Yet not a word 
from Stanhope! This, at last, began to produce 
doubts, in Alice’s mind, of her lover’s fidelity. The 
whole upper country had now been redeemed from 
the enemy, and a messenger could have gone in per- 
fect safety from the camp to Mr. Arden’s. Alice 








knew that her lover iived, and was unhurt, and this 
prolonged silence finally forced her to believe in his 
infidelity. Nor was it long before she heard that 
which convinced her of it. 

Alice’s mother had never entirely recovered from 
the shock, which her delicate frame had received, 
on the night of the attack. Accustomed not only to 
wealth, but to opulence, she had keenly felt their 
reduced circumstances, and this, preying on a sen- 
sitive mind, had already impaired her health, when 
the assault on their dwelling gave it a blow from 
which it never recovered. She rallied, indeed, for 
awhile in the spring, but as summer advanced, her 
system began to break up. Alice saw th.s with 
secret grief, for she strove to conceal all fears in the 
presence of her father. Her time was now devoted 
entirely to the care of the invalid. This, perhaps, 
was a blessing for her, since it distracted her thoughts 
in a measure from Stanhope. 

One day, toward the close of summer, as Alice was 
sitting at the window, while the invalid enjoyed her 
afternoon nap, she saw a wounded soldier advancing 
on foot along the road. The garments of the man 
were ragged with age and soiled with travel. He 
5 canvied a nearly empty knapsack on his back, and 
; musket across his shoulder; and at every step he 
§ 





limped, as if walking was painful to him. Approach- 
ing the casement he stopped, and, taking off his cap, 
requested a night’s lodging. He had been wounded at 
Hobkirk’s Hill, and after having partially recovered, 
had been discharged. He was now on his way home. 

The color rose to Alice’s face, in spite of her efforts 
to keep it down, when, after listening to the soldier’s 
general news, she asked if he knew Lieutenant Stan- 
hope. 

“Yes, Miss,”’ he replied, “and a braver officer 
never lived. I suppose he is a cousin, or some con- 
nexion of yours; and you may well be proud of him. 
A lucky fellow he is too, for they say he is going to 
marry one of the prettiest and wealthiest ladies on the 
Santee.” 

At these words Alice turned ashy white, and felt 
her limbs sinking under her. She had risen to con- 
verse with the soldier out of the window, but now 
sank to her seat and hastily clasped the sill for 
support. With that pride and presence of mind, 
however, which characterize her sex in such trying 
moments, she turned her head aside as if to look to- 
ward the invalid,,.and when she again faced the 
visitor, every trace of emotion had left her counte- 
nance, except that it was unnaturally pale, and around 

} the mouth were perceptible those lines of suffering 
which always mark extreme, yet subdued mental 
anguish. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ she said, with innocent de- 
ception; ‘‘but my mother is sick. I see, however, 
she is still sleeping. Will you walk to the door—I 
will see you in the other room.” 

By this stratagem she gained time to compose her 
feelings still further; and when she again met the 
soldier he little divined how much she suffered. 

‘This marriage,”’ she said, ‘I think it was of that 
we were talking—do you know the name of the lady 
whom Lieutenant Stanhope is to wed?” 
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*T do not, Miss, for though 1 heard, I have for- 
gotten it. She is of one of the old families. He met 
her, it seems, on his expedition with Marion against 
the forts; and she fell in love with him at once. They 
do say the courting has been principally on her side.” 

‘‘But are you sure that this is to be a marriage?” 
she asked, with a forced smile; “perhaps it is only 
one of those false rumors which continually arise on 
such subjects.” 

‘Your cousin would be sorry, I fancy,” said the 
soldier, archly, ‘to have this match otherwise than 
true; for a beauty and heiress do not fall to the lot of 
every one. He is assiduous in his attentions, and it 
is said has actualiy made a convert of her to repub- 
licanism, for the family has leaned to the royal side 
hitherto. General Greene himself, I was told, takes an 
interest in the match, believing it will indirectly aid 
the good cause.” 

Alice heard no more. To have remained, would 
have betrayed her secret, she, therefore, hastily arose, 
and making a half inaudible excuse that she must 
visit the invalid, hurried to the inner room, where 
she buried her face on the bed by the side of her 
sleeping parent, while she strove to compose herself. 
Alice was no weak, romantic girl, to break her heart 
at a lover’s infidelity. Indignation took the place of 
tears. Yet it wasa terrible doom for her nevertheless. 
The proud woman, who scorns her faithless lover, is 
less unhappy than she who will forgive his base- 
ness, but is unhappy still. It is the destiny of the 
human heart to derive its acutest sorrows from be- 
trayed confidence; and though to strong natures the 
blow may be palliated, it cannot be averted. 

It was nearly half an hour before Alice raised her 
head. and then only at her mother’s voice, who had 
woke, and was calling for her. She crossed unper- 
ceived to the side where her parent lay and answered 
in a calm tone. Oh! little did that invalid know of 
the hurricane which had swept over the soul of her 
child—of the fears verified, the hopes blighted for- 
ever, the treasure of her young affections rejected and 
betrayed. 

On the first occasion, however, Alice whispered 
to the soldier to say nothing of Lieutenant Stanhope 
before her father, whose return she momentarily ex- 
pected. The man seemed surprised, and could not 
help noticing that she looked agitated; but he sus- 
pected nothing of the truth, and promised obedience. 
Alice was not relieved until his departure on the fol- 
lowing morning, nor then until her father said calmly, 

““Pshaw! how careless I have been—I neverthought 
to ask him about the lieutenant. I wonder he does not 
write to us. But I suppose he is too busy, or cannot 
find a trusty messenger. Well—well—don’t blush 
so, Lucy—I suppose he will be coming back soon, 
covered with laure!s. 1 think your mother is better 
this morning than she has been for a long time.” 

“Happy ignorance!’ murmured Alice to herself. 
‘Ah! they little know the truth. Nor shall they ever 
know it,” she added, with a sigh. “ My trial I will 
endure alone and in silence.” 

It is a frequent remark that misfortunes never come 
alone. Perhaps this is wisely intended by the Creator 
that the sharpness of one grief may take off the edge 
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of the other. Alice was soon compelled to devote all 
her thoughts to her mother, who now began to sink 
rapidly. In the agony with which she beheld her 
parent, day by day, drawing nearer to the grave, she 
partially forgot the infidelity of her lover. At last 
Mrs. Arden breathed her last, and was borne to the 
neighboring humble church-yard, instead of being 
laid, as her ancestry had been, in the splendid family 
vault on Cooper River. Alas! even in death, the 
distinctions of this world remain, and the poor and 
rich rarely sleep side by side. 

Alice had not yet lost the first intensity of her grief, 
when she was startled by noticing a terrible change 
in her father. Ever since the burial of her mother 
he had sunk into a listless and despondent state. 
During the long illness of his wife, anxiety had kept 
Mr. Arden up, but now that she was no more, he 
fell into a condition of alarming depression. He did 
nothing but wander in and out of the house, now 
going into his wife’s late chamber, then rushing from 
it with tears into the open air. The image of her, 
who had been his companion for nearly fifty years, 
was continually before him. 

“T shall not be long behind,” he said mournfully 
to his daughter one evening. ‘Often, in the night, I 
dream I hear her calling me to her side among the 
angels! If it were not for my dear Alice,” he said 
taking her head fondly in his lap, ‘I would be con 
tent to die at once. But God will be your father, 
He tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

On another occasion he said— 

‘*“When I am gone, Alice, you will find my will, 
with a letter to your mother’s uncle, in the left secret 
drawer of my escuitoire. The letier you will for- 
ward; for it may find you a protector. I tell you this 
now, because of late I have had many warnings that 
my race is nearly up, and often I lie down at night 
never expecting to wake again. Nay! weep not, 
darling. Our Father in Heaven bless you!” 

As he spake these words, he placed his hands on 
§ her head, and looked reverently to Heaven. In after 
§ life Alice never forgot that blessing; for it was the 
‘last her parent bestowed. His fears were verified 

that night. In the morning he was a corpse. 
We shall not attempt to describe the feelings of our 
heroine, thus left alone in the world. Her father’s 
i will, when opened, revealed that she was almost 
penniless. But the accompanying letter having been 
despatched, an answer came, after a month, offering 

Alice a home. This she had no resource but to 

accept. Thus the orphan had become also a depen- 
‘ dant; and was forced to hide her pride and sorrows 
among strangers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“?T was late, and the gay company was gone, 

And light lay soft on the deserted room 

From alabaster vases, and a scent 

Of orange leaves and sweet verbena came 

Through the unshuttered window on the air.” 

— N. P. Wixu1s. 
Tue battle of Eutaw had been fought and won: the 

British had fallen back on Charleston; and Greene, 
advancing at the head of his victorious army, now 
occupied the lower country, and even threatened the 
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capital itself. In houses, where festivity had long 
been silenced, the voice of mirth was again heard, 
and light feet tripping to gay music made many a bold 
heart ache, that in battle had never even quickened a 
pulse. 

The splendid mansion of Mr. Lechmere was blazing 
with lights and echoing to the sound of festivities; for 
a crowd of beautiful women and gallant soldiers were 
gathered there to celebrate the birth-day of his niece, 
the lovely Bertha. Mr. Lechmere had been a tory, 
when the king was in the ascendency; had spoken 
both sides fair when the issue seemed doubtful; and 
now leaned decidedly to whig doctrines. It was even 
said by shrewd observers that this fete, nominally in 
honor of his niece, had been given principally with a 
view to conciliate the American general, and to show 
that the giver was not disaffected to the cause of Con- 

ess. 

Bertha Lechmere, the divinity of the evening, was 
an heiress in her own right; besides being generally 
considered certain to succeed to her uncle’s fine pro- 
perty Though many lovely beings had been gathered 
in that aristocratic mansion, she was, as all confessed, 
the star of the evening. Tall in person, and with an 
atr of great dignity, no one could mistake her preten- 
sions to wealth and fashion. Her face was eminently 
beautiful, though perhaps it wore occasionally an air 
of haughty pride which detracted from its loveliness. 
On this evening, however, nothing of this was seen. 

As was then the practice in polite society in Ame- 
rica, each lady, in an assembly like the present, had 
her partner, who was expected to devote himself to 
her, not only for a single dance, but the whole evening. 
The partner of Bertha was our hero, and as she lis- 
tened to his conversation, which, chiefly consisting of 
answers to her questions, turned principally on the 
incidents of the war which had fallen under his per- 
sonal observation, the color went and came in her 
cheeks, and a soft light shone in her eyes, as if she 
had only been some humble village girl, listening 
affectionately to her lover’s story of his “hair-breadth 
escapes,” 

Stanhope sat by her side, apparently as interested 
as herself. In fact, for the last two months, he had 
been tried by the sorest temptation that any lover can 
experience. He had not, as Alice believed, forgotten 
her. He had been far even from neglecting her as 
she supposed. One of his first acts, after the retreat 
of the army through North Carolina was effected, had 
been to despatch a letter to Alice by a discharged 
militia man. But the soldier had been captured by a 
predatory party of the British, and the missive never 
reached its destination. Ignorant of this, but won- 
dering at Alice’s silence, he had again despatched her 
a letter, but in this instance the bearer had lost the 
epistle during a drunken brawl in a tavern where he 
stopped all night. Four different times had he written 











to Alice, but in every instance his letters had miscar- 
ried. ‘The last time had been just before the battle 
of Eutaw. As the communications were now open 
between the upper and lower country, and as recruits 
from Alice’s neighborhood were continually arriving 
at head-quarters, Stanhope, at last, became really 
angry at what he thought her wilful neglect, and 
began to yield to the very evident tokens of admira- 
tion with which Bertha Lechmere regarded him, and 
for possessing which he had long been the envy of 
his brother officers. 

Stanhope and the heiress had become acquainted 
in the early part of the summer. From the first she 
had undisguisedly honored him with her regard. But, 
at this period, he was still true to Alice, and her fair 
rival made no progress in conquering his heart. This 
piqued Bertha, accustomed as she was to have every 
wish gratified, and to see her notice eagerly courted. 
She accordingly became more eager to subdue Stan- 
hope to her train; and in the pursuit of the prize, the 
feeling which was at first only a passing whim, be- 
came a fixed sentiment. At last she had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing our hero, as she thought, begin to return 
her feelings; for, chafed at Alice’s silence, and soothea 
by Bertha’s evident admiration, Stanhope began to 
linger at the side of Miss Lechmere, instead of avoid- 
ing her as formerly. 

“Do you see Stanhope?” said Lee to Greene. 
“Miss Lechmere has certainly made a conquest of 
him.” 

“T think I have heard somewhere of a former 
mistress, up in the back settlements,” said Greene. 

“Tt must have been a mistake,” replied the par- 
tizan officer. ‘But, at any rate, there can be no 
mistaking things now See how devotedly Miss 
Lechmere regards him!”? 

‘She is certainly deeply enamored.” 

“Ay! and he too, or I know nothing of human 
nature. Remember, I am a younger man than you, 
general, and, as a bachelor, am better acquainted 
with love’s tokens.” 

Greene smiled, and the conversation dropped; but 
often, during the evening, the eyes of the general 
wandered toward Stanhope. 

The assembly was over and all the guests had de- 
parted, all, at least, but one, and he stood on the 
portico with Bertha. 

“Farewell!” she said. ‘Shall I see you to-mor- 
row?” 

He looked into those beautiful eyes, and who could 
have resisted them? 

‘““Certainly!” he said. ‘How could I refuse!” 

That night Bertha hid her blushes on her pillow, 
as she thought of the events of the evening: and she 
murmured— 

“He loves me—he loves me—so noble and brave, 
too!” (TO PE CONCLUDED.) 





THE HAY-MAKERS’ DANCE. 


They dance away the Summer noon: 


To many a rude, familiar tene, 
Then gaily to their tasks repair, 


So bold of heart, so free from care! 
In their strong veins 18 throbbing still 
The blood that ebbed at Bunker Hill! v- 
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THE GOLDEN KNIGHT. 





BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 





CHAPTER I. 

I HAVE read, somewhere in an old and curious bal- 
lad, a very marvelous story; but many days, months 
and years have quite obliterated the verses from my 
memory, leaving only the skeleton of the tale to flutter 
in my brain like an autumn leaf, which the summer 
insects have riddled and robbed of its green. But as 
the main incidents were extremely entertaining, and 
the general! spirit so peculiar to the days of romance 
and chivalry, I would fain repair the injured leaf, 
if with nothing better than the poor thread of my 
simple prose. The ancient minstrel furnished, ac- 
cording to my recollection, neither the year nor king- 
dom wherein these amusing and instructive events 
transpired. Therefore my indulgent friends will allow 
me to begin With “once upon a time;’’ an expression 
which custom has sanctioned as lawful, “since no 
man’s memory runneth to the contrary.” 

Once upon a time, in the days of hawk and hound, 
and joust and tournament, a beautiful youth there was 
who lived in the wild woods of the mountains, in a 
kingdom far away: yet few there were who had ever 
seen him, and those few were the neighboring shep- 
herds, who, in search of some truants from their flocks, 
had wandered higher into the hills than was their wont, 
and had there met the radiant boy walking his sylvan 
ways. A fortunate thing they deemed it, too, to meet 
him then, for they knew that the objects of their search 
could not be far distant; and they blessed the youth, 
for they thought he guarded their sheep. 

It was a beautiful morning in the balmy month of 
June; and the sun while chasing the cold shadows 
and damp air from the hills, discovered reclining upon 
a bank of moss, inlaid with violets, and countless other 
little flowers of blue, white and red, the mysterious 
youth. Though his size was that of a boy of twelve, 
the symmetry of his person was much more perfect 
and manfully developed than it was likely to be at 
so tender an age. He was dressed in the simple garb 
of a shepherd, and a crook wound with leaves and 
flowers of the wild vine, was lying across his arm, as 








with cold balls of dew. Oh, it was beautiful to think 
that the chilly weights which the darkness had forged 
for their golden pinions, should be all gathered up and 
borne away by those busy angels of light which the 
sun daily sends from Heaven for such good purposes. 

The little shepherd still slumbered, and the sligh: 
dimpling of his cheeks seemed to tell of delightfu! 
visions sweeping through the solitudes of sleep, like 
the mellow sunshine gliding amid the drowsy shadows 
of the forest. Now with parted lips, he appeared to 
listen as if the noise of bees, the songs of birds, and 
the rustle of the water were all melted into plea- 
sant words, and fashioning some delightful tale to his 
enchanted fancy. Surely something more than these 
simple voices of nature greeted his ear, for now wha! 
might have been mistaken for a cluster of blue flowers 
on the bank near his head, siowly assumed the form 
of a delicate fairy maiden. She was dressed as a 
shepherdess, and wore over a pink boddice and silver 
colored skirt, a violet scarf spangled with gold, and 
her flossy flaxen hair was filleted with violets and 
lilies of the valley. She aiso, like the youth, carried 
a crook enwreathed with little flowering vines; but 
this she now quietly laid aside, and with a cautious 
hand drew the young shepherd’s pipe from his breast, 
and applying the ivory tip to her coral lips, breathed 
so softly therein that it seemed only as if a humming 
bird, instead of a bee, hovered on the neighboring 
honeysuckle. By degrees, as she modulated the stops 
of the simple pipe into clear and silvery melody, the 
dimples on the cheeks of the youth deepened till he 
smiled almost to waking. Still she played, and the 
sweet sounds seemed to say, “ah, Julien, dear Julien, 
I love thee, I love thee! All night has thy Viola sat 
at thy side, and she it was who gave thee the beautiful 
visions. Ah, Julien, dear Julien! how long shall the 
violet sigh for its truant lover, the bee?—how long 
shall I sigh for thee?” 

So played the fairy, and the sun shone, the waters 
rustled, and Julien dreamed on and smiled. Still 
the beautiful little shepherdess played, and thus the 


if he had been tending the flocks through the night, 5 sweet sounds seemed to say, “dear Julien, thou art 


though none were to be seen. The birds were making 
all the air tremulous with their melody, the water 
which through all the silent hours had rushed noisily 
over the neighboring rocks, was now bathed in the 
golden sunshine, and, as if fearful of disturbing the 
young shepherd’s slumber, seemed to flow further 
away than it had done in the night, till its tumult was 
quite mellowed down to a delightful silken rustle. 
Every opening bud was rocking with the toiling bee, 
while scattered on the leaves and vines, numberless 
butterflies were lying, their drooping wings fettered 
Vou. XUL—6 





of royal parentage—thy sire was a prince of a far 
kingdom; and thy mother the queen of the fairies. 
But not for this, dear Julien, thy Viola loves thee. 
Ah, would that thou wert wholly mortal as thy sire, 
then might I love thee as he was loved, or if thou 
wert wholly as we are, then could we comprehend 
one another. Ah, Julien, I tremble for thee: The 
fates last night were seen pinning a thread from the 
rays of a star, and they fastened it to a little blue 
earthly flower! Like a gossamer the thread swayed 
to and fro between the flower and the star; but the 
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fates soon came again, and then the thread was 
severed, and the little blue flower withered and 
died!” So played the fairy, and while the notes 
grew more and more melancholy, a shadow stole 
over the scene, the birds ceased to sing, the bees 
to hum, and the noisy torrent lost its pleasant rustle, 
and instead there came on a sudden chilly wind, 
which sprung from that direction, a boiling, bub- 
bling, hissing sound, seeming so near that Julien 
with a heavy sigh awoke and starting up, pressed 
his forehead for 2 moment as if to dispel the impres- 
sion of some unpleasant dream. He looked about 
him, the quiet flowers were there, his pipe lay across 
a little knoll of blossoms; the bees toiled on, the sun 
shone, the birds sang, and the distant water rustled. 

The beautiful shepherd replaced the pipe in his 
bosom, and, leaning upon his crook, stood gazing 
toward the orient chambers of the sun, listening to 
the lark pour its melody from those high azure towers. 
But now dropping his eye, it rested on the rude old 
castle of the king, which rose so darkly on its huge 
aspiring cliff, that its mile of shadow reached well 
nigh to his feet. Young Julien gazed long upon its 
dusky walls and sighed, yet knew not why. Per- 
chance it was his mortal nature repining for com- 
munion with its kind—perchance it was his spirit 
quivering with intuitive knowledge of the sorrows 
which made those royal halls darker and more dreary 
than their black turrets at midnight. There is many 
a perchance to account for every breast-heave, but 
many, very many more reasons for them. 

He was suddenly startled from his revery by the 
near sound of a hunter’s horn; and hearing the rustle 
of leaves and the crackling of dead branches, he 
quietly stepped into the shadow of a tree and waited 
the approach of the strangers. Presently the stately 
form of a hunter emerged from amid the dark foliage, 
and Julien from his hiding-place recognized the noble 
person of the king. Again the royal sportsman raised 
the silver bugle to his lips, and blew a long, clear 
blast that rang through the startled air, and died away 
among the distant hills. Immediately from every 
direction horns replied again. One sound which came 
earlier than the rest, was soon followed by the king’s 
steward, for he it was who gave it. Now the steward 
‘was a man of middle age, as was the king, but unlike 
his royal master, was blessed with no qualities of 
person or character which were at all prepossessing. 
He was below the middle height, with an ungraceful 
stoop of the shoulder, a long and hard featured face, 
which wore at all times a sinister. expression. His 
small grey eyes twinkled amid many wrinkles; his 
chin projected beyond the usual facial angle, so that 
his teeth, which were irregular, closed together like 
those of a trap. This formation of the jaw usually 
produces a continual and unpleasant smile, which in 
the steward’s countenance was the index of deceit. 
The king, who was the reverse of all this, generous 
and unsuspecting, when his attendant approached 
addressed him, saying— 

“Tow now, sir knight? We have challenged every 
mountain echo to summon here your tardy steps! 
What has befallen you that you iimp so?” The 
steward placed his hand upon his breast, and bowing 








with that humble air which always accompanies 
double dealing, replied— 

“Indeed, your majesty, a slight mishap overtook 
me; occasion urged that 1 should leap the chasm 
which divides this hill from that, and as I sprung a 
treacherous stone received my steps, J stumbled and 
would have plunged within the deep abyss but that 
a friendly twig hung close within my reach and res- 
cued me.” Julien, who stood concealed, could see 
the steward’s face as he spoke, and thought he read 
therein a world of villiany. 

“ Are we so swift then that you could not keep the 
gate? We’vesummoned you this half hour!” 

‘Indeed, my liege, mine was a most unknightly 
feat, I blush to own; but I turned my foot and thereby 
wrenched my ankle—I canscarcely bear my weight 
upon it! By your gracious leave I’ll rest awhile * 

“Do so; but be advised,” replied the king, ‘and 
do not rest too long in this wild place. Now that I 
look again, this is the very spot whereon ’tis said the 
fairies hold their revels; it is charmed ground, and, 
believed by all, that should a mortal rest his wearied 
limbs within this magic round, and trust his senses to 
the old soother sleep, he wakes no more to walk the 
ways of men; but tangled in a bewildering maze, he 
pines and pines, and dwindles to a shadow, while the 
workers of the spell make a sad slave of him. I have 
often heard it said how those poor enchanted shadows 
flit around the hunter’s feet, as if they would implore 
his pity, then when the hunter turned to survey the 
thing it is gone, and he only sees the quiet sunshine 
sleeping where he stands! And so he goes on his 
way with a smile to think that his own shadow has 
played him such a trick. Heaven proteet you, good 
sir knight! We would not rest one hour upon that 
bank to gain another kingdom to our crown!” 

‘<] have heard as much,” replied the steward. “But 
is it really so?” 

“Said we not ’twas so believed? ’Tis most true! 
Have you so soon forgot the fate of the young Spanish 
prince who came on a visit to our kingdom, some 
score of years since, and how we invited him to join 
us in the hunt of the boar. and how we left him, as 
you know, seated on that bank, and that we have never 
heard of him since? You have a most treacherous 
memory to have forgotten all tins; for now that our 
recollections run back, we remember well enough as 
you should, how the dashing young sprig of Spain at 
our own tournament unhorsed a certain knight known 
as Sir Aldingar, the king’s steward! eh?” The royal 
hunter laughed heartily at the knight’s confusion, and 
turning away was soon lost in the depths of the forest. 

‘‘Ha!? muttered the steward to himself, as he saw 
the king emerge into the thickets, ““you may laugh 
now, your merriment won’t last long—thanks to your 
virtuous queen! Now, by my soul, she shall pay 
dearly for the repulse she gave my suit. I'll to the 
old hermit at the foot of the dragon’s rock, and with 
?such a gold-thirsty agent there can be no fear of 
failure. Having duped the king with the notion that 
l am too lame to follow in the chase, I have the whole 
day before me; therefore will I use it.” So saying, 
he arose and stole away as nimbly and stealthily as 
became his purpose. No sooner had he disappeared 
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than the little shepherd laid his crook aside, and with 
a fleet step struck into a nearer path and gained the 
hermit’s hut at the foot of the dragon’s rock, ere the 
wicked steward had passed one quarter of the way. 
Luckily the old anchorite had not yet risen from his 
rude pallet, and Julien, taking advantage of this, has- 
tily seized the hermit’s coarse mantle, and drawing 
the hood over his head, grasped an old iron-clasped 
volume, and seated himself on the stone bench a little 
beyond the door, then spreading the book open upon 
his knees. he seemed engrossed in the study of its 
enntents. Ina little while the stealthy steward arrived 
at the foot of the dragon’s rock, and leaning on his 
spear addressed the disguised youth. 

‘‘Huou, of the dragon’s rock, well met, a good 
morrow to you! Ay, ay, some cobweb of a pious 
chronicle has got enta>gled in his brain, and he is 
too deaf to hear me.” So saying, he went and sat 
down on the stone beside the little shepherd, and 
looking on the page which he could not comprehend, 
addressed the disguised youth again. 

“Tt is doubtless true, my good friend Huou, that 
late and early delving in dust of old thought brightens 
the spade of the understanding; but the polishing pro- 
cess is only that of wearing away.” Still the youth 
made no reply, except to murmur in the tremulous, 
coarse voice of the hermit some of the mysterious 
sentences which the volume presented him. The 
steward at once to gain the old man’s attention, and 
to whet his thirst for gold, drew from his girdle a 
heavy purse, and striking it on the yellow page of the 
old book, exclaimed— 

Tell me if you can dig anything like that from 
your mines of thought, eh, good Huou?” The weight 
of the purse, and the sudden stroke quite dislodged the 
book, and it fell down between the young shepherd’s 
feet. Julien now imitating most perfectly the old 
man’s manner, speech and voice, replied— 

“Ah, Sir Aldingar, thou should’st know the mise- 
ries of an anchorite’s life: should’st know what it is 
to chastise the flesh with long vigils and hunger.” 

“Thank Heaven, good Huou,” replied the knight, 
‘as I have a full store of such yellow lore as this, 
you may be sure I’ll seek no other, especially by 
mortifying the flesh. No, no, gratification for every 
desire say I; and he who has gold, good, glittering 
gold, need sigh for no one thing in vain. The world 
was made to barter in.” 

“ Ah, sir knight,” replied the tremulous voice again, 
“thon art blessed far beyond thy fellows. I have no 
gold.” , 

“But thou shalt have,” answered he, quickly and 
warmly. 

“I have gold?” ejaculated the other—“pray by 
what means?” 

“By other means than praying,” replied the knight. 

‘* Ah, my good steward,” cried the trembling voice, 
‘‘thou speakest in riddles; what better means than 
praying shall win me gold? I am very poor, and 
would know.” a 

“If thou wilt serve my purpose,” said the other, 
eagerly, “this purse and thrice its value in good, 
round pieces sha!! be thine.”’ 

During this conference the disguised youth was 
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fearful lest the real hermit should awake in the mean 
time and discover them, therefore he was induced to 
hasten the conclusion of the steward’s proposition. 
To effect this he replied— 

§ “Good sir knight, my welfare is in thy hands: do 
3 with me as it pleaseth thee. What the steward of 
my king dictates I shall endeavor to fulfil even to the 
§ hazard of my own destruction.” 

“There spake the wisest anchorite in the king- 
dom,” quoth Sir Aldingar: “take this purse, and 
when thou hast accomplished what I desire of thee 
it shall be trebled.” 

“Speak on, sir knight, I am all impatient: what is 
the duty?” 

“Well then, give me thy attention,” said the other, 

“but if thou should’st prove a traitor, I shall pay the 
balance of the account not in gold or silver, but in 
good, bright steel!” 
3 As he spoke, he laid his hand upon the dagger in 
> his belt. 
; ‘Fear not for old Huou!” replied the counterfeited 
, voice. 
) Then meet me an hour before sun down at the 
; castle gate: what I shall there command thee to do 
) will be of no great hazard, and the worst which may 
$ come of it will be that the king shall affect to be dis- 
} pleased, and may cast thee into prison, but it can 
} amount only to a hearty jest, and in the night I will 
) set thee again at liberty, with plenty of gold. What 
; sayest thou, wilt come?” 
; “Thy will, good steward, shall be my law: I will 
§ meet thee an hour before sun down at the castle 
} gate.” 
3 “It is well,” quoth Sir Aldingar, “Huou, the an- 
} chorite, shall have gold for his service!’’ And so 
} they parted. 
3 
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CHAPTER II. 

Wuen Sir Aldingar had passed quite out of sight, 
Julien hastily laid the hermit’s cloak and book back 
where he had found them, and hurried away into the 
mountains. Arriving at the side of a little brook 
which gushed out from under a mossy rock, and 
sparkled and sang through a slope of tender grass, he 
sat down upon a little knoll at its side, and listened to 
its silvery laughter. He mused awhile upon the vil- 
liany of the knight: sighed over the misfortunes of 
the poor Queen Elinor, and determined that the false 
steward should be baffled in his wicked designs, what- 
ever they might prove to be. 

Still he sat gazing down into the water, and scarcely 
observed the brush of the golden wing of a butterfly 
upon his cheek, which fluttered and circled around 
his head. But now feeling the weight, as it might be 
of a bird upon his shoulder, he turned and saw with 
delight that it was the hand of his dear little Viola. 
From the earliest hour of Julien’s recollection this 
dainty maiden had been his companion. She had 
taught him the secret virtues of the flowers, the lan- 
guage of the bees and the birds, and to hear in the 
rippling waters the songs of the invisible sprites. 
Now he gazed into her little face and saw that tears 
were glistening in her azure eyes, striving to burst 
through the bars of the delicate lashes. She trembled 
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like a flower in the breeze, then suddenly fell upon 
the breast of the youth, and sobbed like a rose beaten 
by a sudden rain. It was in vain that Julien strove 
to soothe her disturbed spirit, he prest her tenderly to 
his breast, and smoothed with his tender hands her 
shining flaxen hair. 

‘“What sorrow,” sighed he, ‘hath seized my gentle 
Viola?” and still she made no answer, but sobbed 
aloud. Yet a little longer he smoothed her silken 
tresses, and breathed kind words into her ear. Sud- 
denly she ceased to weep, and tossing back her hair 
looked up into the face of the youth, and exclaimed— 

‘Ah, dearest Julien, thou knowest how much I 
love thee, for often in thy dreams I have told thee all, 
though never until now have I said it to thy waking 
ear.” Then replied the youth— 

‘And thou too, gentle Viola, knowest my love for 
thee. But wherefore dost thou grieve? What has 
nefallen thee?” 

“The same,” replied the maiden, ‘ which has be- 
fallen thee. Oh, my dear Julien, thou art environed 
with danger. Knowest thou not the two great laws 
of our people? Thou shalt aid the virtuous without 
reward, and love no mortal without the sanction of 
the fairy council, ‘To disobey the first, and to be 
guilty of the latter robs us of all powers other than 
those purely human!” 

So saying, she grasped the steward’s heavy purse 
of gold which hung at Julien’s belt, and taking out 
the coins hurled them one by one into the clear water. 
As she threw them in, the stream grew more and 
more turbid and discolored, till that which was before 
a transparent rivulet, singing its silvery song as it 
ran, now went growling and tumbling down its 
bed, dulled and inflated with a yellowish mud. She 
pointed to the water and sighed— 

‘Be this thy warning!” and then vanished. 

Julien sat for a long time lost in amazement and 
speculation. He heard the birds sing, the bees hum, 
and the rustle of waters, yet gave them no heed. 
Leaving the brook-side, he wandered far away into 
the woods, strolling listlessly along, taking no note of 
what passed about him. The day was now already 
far past the meridian, and probably the youth would 
not again have remembered his engagement with the 
steward, had he not have stumbled suddenly upon the 
old anchorite at the foot of the dragon’s rock. Huou, 
well nigh blind with age, was sitting where Julien 
had sat in the morning, and was poring over the 
same iron-clasped volume which the youth had pre- 
tended to read. In addition to the book, the old man 
held in his right hand, which rested on the yellow 
page, a large, rude, oaken cup, from which he ever 
and anon quaffed with a hearty good will. Julien 
looked around him for a moment on the ground, and 
stepping a few paces aside plucked a small blue 
flower, and, approaching the hermit from behind, 
dexterously expressed a drop from the crushed leaves § 
into the cup, and then quietly retired to await its 
effect. Scarcely had he executed this than old Huou 
raised the mug to his lips and emptied it at a draught. 
Again he applied his bleared eyes to the ancient 
tome; but in a few minutes the cup dropped from his 
grasp; the book slid down between his knees, and the 





anchorite nodded and slept. Julien, taking advantage 
of this, availed himself of the hermit’s coarse cloak 
and hood, and hurried away to keep his appointment 
with the false steward. The sun hung just an hour 
high above the blue hills of the West, when the dis- 
guised youth met Sir Aldingar at the castle gate. 

“Well met, good Huou,” said the knight, ‘the 
queen desires to speak with you.” This he said so 
joud that the burly old warden, who stood near by, 
overheard it; and the latter turning to one of his com- 
panions, whispered— 

‘What would the queen, I wonder, with the old 
parchment of the dragon’s rock?” The knight, 
guessing the import of the whisper, adroitly gave 
the base coloring to the circumstance which he 
would have it take, by replying sharply and loudly 
to the warden. 

“Beware, thou insinuating slave, a blot thrown 
upon the fair character of our queen shall be the 
warrant for thy head!” The rebuke had at once the 
desired effect, it suggested to meddling brains what 
otherwise they would not have dreamed of. So, 
chuckling inwardly, he led the youth through the 
court-yard and thence into the castle. The steward 
taking advantage of their being now alone, gave 
Julien these instructions in a low whisper. ‘ Mark 
me, Huou, and don’t forget the gold! You are to be 
concealed in the queen’s chamber, for what purpose 
let your own wits guess: suffice it that the queen de- 
sires it. The king being absent in the chase you 
have nought to fear, but if he should return too soon 
make you as if you urged the queen to intercede with 
his majesty for some boon; necessity will lend you 
the invention. But mark me, should the worst come 
to the worst, no word of this our compact to the king. 
The worst can work you no serious harm, for I carry 
the keys of the dungeon.” 

Julien trusting to his elfin power to become invi- 
sible at any moment, feared nothing either for him- 
self or the queen, and only calculated on heaping 
confusion upon the perfidious knight. They had 
already traversed several dim halls and armored 
chambers, when they arrived at the end of the cor- 
ridor leading out to a balcony which encircled the 
inner court of the castle. As they approached the 
place, Julien was startled with the clear, silvery 
laughter of a maiden, and gazing down into the yard 
beheld, amid a group of her playmates, the beautiful 
figure of the king’s daughter. She had apparently 
counted her fifteenth year, and her form, which was 
faultlessly moulded, was only surpassed by the angel 
graces of her face. At the moment he beheld her she 
was holding a pet hawk upon her finger, as if she 
were about to fling it off in pursuit of some quarry. 
Alas, for poor Julien, his own breast held the nearest 
quarry, and the maiden’s beauty, flying swifter than 
ever her hawk, lit upon his heart, and struck its wings 
useless in an instant. A heavy sigh burst from his 
bosom, and he suffered the knight to lead him away 
witnout thinking for whither he was going, or for 
what purpose. Having gained the queen’s chainber, 
the knight, after ascertaining that no one was there, 
ushered the youth in, and bidding him to ‘“remem- 
ber,” hastily withdrew. Julien, being now left to 
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himself, could think of nothing but the lovely figure 
which he had just seen. He lost all consciousness of 
his situation, and instead of being closed up in a dim 
chamber, he seemed to be standing at the end of the 
corridor, gazing down upon the radiant maiden. Still 
he heard her silvery laughter, saw her graceful atti- 
tude, and the hawk, with outspread wings, poised 
upon her tapering finger. 

When the steward had thus far accomplished his { 
scheme of revenge upon the queen, he sallied down 
to attend on the arrival of the king. In a little while ; 
the royal master returned, and after him many hun- ? 
ters, bearing to the castle some of the noblest game 
of the forest. After passing some light jest upon the 
knight for his morning’s mishap, and expressing his 
pleasure to see that the fairies had not made a victim 
of him: the king inquired what news had transpired, 
and who had visited the castle. To all of which the 
knight replied that all things remained, to the best of 
his knowledge, as they had left them in the morning. 
He knew of no visitor to the castle: but on second } 
thought corrected himself by excepting old Huon, of 
the dragon’s rock. 

‘What, Huou?” cried the xing, with surprise, ‘‘ we 
thought his crippled limbs would not bear him so far 
from his miserable den.” 

“You were mistaken. my liege; he stood before the 
gate on the hill-side about an hour ago, and the queen 
espying him, bade me call him to her.” 

“Ah, did she so?” replied the king, ‘“‘what was her 
will with old Huou?” 

“Indeed, my liege, I know not. I obeyed her ma- 
jesty’s orders, and conveyed him to her chamber.” 

‘To her chamber?’ echoed the king, ‘‘and where- 
fore there?” 

‘“‘ As I said before, I knew not; but there I left them 
alone together. and there doubtless are they yet.” 

The king, with a crimson shade upon his forehead, 
said he thought it a strange place to give audience 
to such a creature as Huou in, and followed by the 
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being thus suddenly baffled and robbed of his elfin 
powers, struggled to release himself from the knight’s 
grasp, and in doing so was stripped of the hermit’s 
garb, so that he stood before them in all his beauty, to 
the utter astonishment of Sir Aldingar, as well as his 
royal master and mistress. The queen fainted and 
fell upon the floor: and the king, frenzied with this 
sudden evidence of his wife’s infidelity, in the storm 
of his anger ordered them both to be thrown into dun- 
geons! A dozen stout attendants obeyed Sir Aldin- 
gar’s cali, and rough hands seized the queen and the 
delicate, but unshrinking form of the youth, and 
straightway plunged them into dark, cold prisons! 

All that night poor Julien sat in his cheerless cell 
lamenting the fate of the unhappy Elinor. How 
could it be, he wondered, that his power to become 
invisible, had so suddenly, and for the first time, 
failed him? Ah, luckless wight! it was now that he 
remembered when too late, the beautiful maiden with 
the hawk! Now he remembered what the little Viola 
had told him. how that to fall in love with a mortal 
was to lose all elfin qualities and to become human! 
Ah, yes, he remembered it all now, and wept for very 
Still he felt and knew how dearly, pas- 
sionately, he loved the king’s daughter. 

On the following day the king appeared before his 
court pale and haggard, and bade his herald proclaim 
that whereas Sir Aldingar, the royal steward, had ac- 
cused the queen of infidelity, it was decreed that ten 
days should be allowed for his unfortunate spouse to 
find a champion to confront her accuser in battle, and 
to assert by the prowess of his arm the innocence of 
the accused! That on the eleventh day, should no 
one appear te take up her cause, she, the queen, with 
her paramour, should be put to death at the stake! 
So decreed the king, and so it was proclaimed! Now 
the queen’s daughter Annie, when she heard this 
thing was sorely troubled, and straightway impor- 
tuned every knight in the castle to espouse the cause 
of her innocent mother; but Sir Aldingar, who had 








treacherous knight, he went to convince his own) spread the genera! belief among allsthe retainers, of 
eyes. The unfortunate queen but a moment before } the queen’s guilt, though disliked by nearly all pre- 
had entered her chamber: and Julien depending upon } sent, was not likely to find among them an antagonist, 
being invisible made no motion: the place being al- } especially as he was known to be dexterous in the 
ready darkened into twilight would have concealed § use of arms. Eight days had already passed away, 
him independent of his elfin qualities. The queen ) and still the queen and Julien pined in their prisons. 
was just in the act of arranging the braids of her hair < The ninth night came, and the youth lay exhausted 
when her royal husband flung open the oaken door, } upon his hard bed. But when he fell asleep he 
and followed by Sir Aldingar, strode in. dreamed that his beautiful Viola came to him with 
‘How now, my royal dame ?’’ cried he. “ What} directions how to escape. She pointed out to him 
great secret have we with the old hermit Huou?”’ 2 the stone slab which, if removed, would discover a 
With the hermit, Huou ?”’ echoed the queen. secret and long-forgotten subterranean passage which 
Aye, the same, replied the king. | He that} jed out under the castle, and finally opened intoa 
you have hidden here in your chamber.’ large cavern, which was now occupied by the elfin 
” Hidden in my chamber !’’ cried the queen over- > workers of gold, whose king was his own uncle, and 
whelmed with wonder. re ; ¢ that from thence, by following a little stream which 
“Aye, aye, said we not so ? replied his majesty. s there took its rise, he would be enabled to make his 
Oh, my — lord, you do but jest,” cried the s escape. Julien flushed with new hopes awoke, and 
lady, with a smile. napa simmediately busied himself in hunting for the stone 
bree send deen 4 prove so!”’ rejoined the gelab. At last he discovered a little iron ring close up 
OS, SUN Sere eres and laying his hand sin the corner, and by giving a sudden jerk he brought 
on Jutien s shoulder, dragged him forth into the light. the stone from its place, and found by reaching down 
The king and queen both looked aghast: and Julien } with his foot that there were steps below. He hastily 


raster with disappointment and vexation at tyegan to descend and arranging the stone in its place 
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“ might 
after him, once more felt secure from the vengeance’, when Viola threw the false steward’s coins into the 
of the king. In a little while he came to the bottom f water. He remembered the dear little fairy with all 
of the steps, and finding himself in a low, narrow ¢ the affection of a brother; but his soul leapt with 
passage, continued to grope his way through the damp {a passion which he had never felt before, when he 
and the darkness for a length of time, which seemed { thought of the beautiful maiden who held the hawk. 
to amount to hours. But his heart sank suddenly { The brightness of his armor shed a glory through the 
within him to find the passage come to a full stop! { shades of the forest as the morning sun shone upon 
He passed his hands hurriedly over the wall which { it. As he passed, the very birds attracted by the light 
made the obstruction, and listened but could hear $ ceased to sing that they might gaze upon him. He 
nothing but what seemed to be the dripping of water; { had made perhaps the half of his way to the castle, 
then bit his lips and wept in the bitterness of his } when he heard the tramp of a horse, and very soon 
vexation. Now dropping his chin on his breast, he { he saw coming toward him a maiden on a white 
leaned against the wall, and well nigh gave himself | palfrey. Nosooner did she approach within the dis- 














up to despair. ‘The noise of the dripping water grew 3 tance of a bow shot, than he recognized with a throb- 
more audible, and as he listened attentively it seemed ? bing breast the beautiful daughter of the king. There 
to merge, by degrees, into the clink of numberless ? was great sorrow depicted on her face, but a light 
hammers, either very smali or a great way off. For } broke through her countenance of grief as she beheld 
a moment his hope flamed up again, but soon sank 2 before her an armed and glittering knight; the which 
as the sounds became indistinct; but he was startled ) when Julien saw he fell upon his knee and cried— 
suddenly, for a strange, red light gleamed around him, “Fair lady, if thou seekest a champion. seek no 
but from what source he knew not. The light died $ further, for I thy champion would be!” 

and appeared again, and a certain rattling overhead “Oh, good, sir knight,” replied the maid, ‘there 
attracted his eyes upward, and to his astonishment $ is not a retainer in the castle of the king who will 
and pleasure he saw from a narrow aperture a little § espouse the cause of the injured queen; and it is to 
ladder descending, and discovered a dozen merry $ seek a defender of a virtuous mother’s fame that 
goblin faces peering down upon him. No sooner $ makes me a silly maiden to venture thus alone into 
had the ladder touched the ground than he mounted § the deep forests; therefore, oh, generous knight, be 
upon it, and squeezing himself through the opening § thou her champion!” 

which was clogged with rubbish, emerged into the “Oh, fairest of mortals.” cried the enamored youth, 
cave amid the merry shouts and laughter of the little § “lead thou the way; my good sword shall vindicate 
goblin troupe. As they led him through the cavern § her right!” The beautiful maiden with a strange 
he saw numberless little smiths hammering away on § sensation about the heart, turned the head of her pal- 
their flaming anvils, some were filing, and others were § frey toward the castle, where, followed by the galden 
polishing with various implements. armor and orna- ¢ knight. she soon arrived. The warden with a coun- 
ments, which were all made of pure gold. The little { tenance filled with amazement and admiration readiiy 
fellows who rescued Julien now led him into another ? admitted them; and the retainers all stood dumb with 
and smaller, though more glittering cavern, and here { wonder and surprise. When they had gained the 
he stood in the presence of their king, his uncle. The { middle of the great court-yard, the golden knight, 
place was hung with all the finished articles of gold 2 drawing his flaming falchion, and flinging his glove 
which were made in the other cavern; so that it was 2 upon the ground, cried out in a loud, confident voice, 
dazzling and beautiful to behold. The old king lis- ‘What ho, Sir Aldingar, Julien, the Golden Knight, 
tened attentively to the story of his nephew, and } by his majesty’s leave, asserts the innocence of his 
being highly incensed at the perfidy of the steward, ) queen!” At this forth came the steward, dressed in 
resolved to assist the youth in the downfal. of Sir $a suit of heavy dark armor, and scarcely knowing 
Aldingar and the restoration of Queen Elinor. There- $ what to make of his shining antagonist, and half be- 
fore he directed his attendants to equip Julien in a $ lieving him to be an apparition, drew his sword with 
suit of enchanted armor from the halls of his ances- § considerable hesitation, and assumed an attitude of 
tors, which, when brought. shone like the morning $ defence. The king, when he learned that his wife 
sun, the whole being of gold and thickly studded with $ had found at length a champion, had her brought 
diamonds. He was soon arrayed in this <iittering $ forth from the dungeon that she might see her fate 
suit, and his uncle ordered him to be furnished with § decided. 

the poisoned lance and falchion, with which his great, § Very soon poor Elinor came in supported by her 
great grandsire had won those very caverns from the $ maids, so pale and emaciated that the assemblers 
possession of a huge and powerful giant two hundred § could scarcely recognize her. When Julien saw her 
years before. Being thus arrayed he was led away, § pallid, wo-begone countenance, his blood boiled in 
and coming to the banks of a little stream the goblins ¢ his heart, and he longed to bury his sword in the 
bade him follow it, with the assurance that a few ¢ breast of the false steward. He now aimed a blow 
minutes would bring him to the open air. He obeyed ( at the knight, and the keenness of his falchion which 
their directions, and when he came to the opening, (Sir Aldingar warded, just shaved the iron nob or 
which was barely large enough to permit him to pass { point from the false knight’s shoulder. His antago- 
through, he found that the sun was already up, and nist aimed a deadly stroke with his great sword in 
this was the tenth and last day of grace with the ? return, but Julien stepping aside, the blade sank half 
queen. As he stood upon the banks of the stream he ¢ its length into the earth. Having with a tremendous 
recognized it as being the same whereby he had sat * effort recovered his sword he raised it in air to make 
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a second blow, but, ere he could bring it down, the ; in his own, xneeled before her royal parents, and 
Golden Knight gave him a thrust in the throat, se that § exclaimed— 

Sir Aldingar dropped his sword behind him, and then ‘Most gracious liege, this is the boon that I would 
fell back upon it, while the blood gushed from his § ask of thee!” 

neck and mouth. At this, all present sent up a shout $ “Such thy boon shall be!” cried the king, and 
which told how well they were satisfied with the re- ¢ Julien pressed his lips to the delicate fingers of the 
sult. The false steward, when he felt death upon { maiden. As he did this, a little blue violet dropped 
him, called for a confessor, and, one being at hand, ¢ at his feet, he took it up tenderly and saw that it 
his visor was removed, and he acknowledged in the § seemed to have been just plucked from the ground, 
presence of the king the innocence of, the queen, $ and that a drop of blood was at the root. A tear 
and all his villiany to prove her otherwise. The ‘ came into his eye as he thought of poor Viola, and 
king deeply repenting his credulity and harshness, $ he felt in that instant that his fairy nature had all 
embraced his royal spouse, begging her forgive- $ departed from him, and that he was indeed now 
ness; and then clasping the Golden Knight to his $ nothing more than human! But gazing into the face 
breast, promised to grant any boon which he might $ of his gentle Annie, he forget all of his regrets, and 
ask. Julien taking the hand of the beautiful princess § led her away into the hall, 
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LAMORAH’S DEATH SONG FOR HIS SON. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M, D. 


(From “ Atlanta; or, The Isle of the Harmonians,” a Lyrical Drama, in Five Acts.) 





No, pale-face! thou shalt expect the tears I threw them up in the air for life, 
That the father sheds for his dying son! And caught them all on my pointed knife— 
But the spring dries up after many years— The knife that now would avenge my loye— 
And from these old eyes there shall fall not one! Oh! white-man! slay not my eagle-dove! 
Te < a , - j ' 
aa wag or <a meng om ae e The turtle hies to his cedar-nest, 
ne er ee re ee And the roebuck wanders from hill to ll+ 
I can only say for my warrior-love, 1 the 1 is to tt 
Oh! white-man' siay not my eagle-dove! partie. scone gas Al 
. ¥ cag , But the same deep pangs are my portion still ; 
The few short years you may rob from me, For the valley-path where the infants smiled, 
Wil! pass like the winds on the raging floods; And the awful look of that dying child— 
But the sudden fall of my son shall be Are upon me still—on my warrior-love— 
Like the mighty oak in the silent woods! ) Oh! white-man! slay not my eagle-dove! 
If the bitterest death that my life can give Oh! think not, man. that my heart 18 free 
Be enough for his—let the young boy live! " : 
: ’ From the iron cares that corrode the breast; 
If by burning up I can save my love— I . . 
Oh’ whiteaan’ slay net my engle-dove! am fastened here, like an inland sea, 
. , : By the stagnant waves of my woes opprest! 
I know not why that his early death I have not one hope that my tongue can tell! 
Should deter my tale—for the deed was done! I have only felt that my soul is—Hell! 
I was once along on this very path, I can only feel for my warrior-love— 
And perceived three babes in the woods alone: Oh! white-man! slay not my eagle-dove! 
~~ 





TO MY MOTHER. 





BY Ss. D. ANDERSON 





Mornen, earth has no scene of loveliness, And wandered far in search of happiness, 
So winning as the voices of our home, But Pilgrim-like returned to boyhood’s shrine, ' 
Around whose altars peace and quiet come, Lured by the memory of thy early love, 
And folding their bright wings in gentleness, That overbent me as the stars above 
Lit by the family hearth to cheer and bless. Bend o’er the exile as he sadly pines 
In youth’s warm flush I tasted every stream To hear again his mother’s tender voice 


That flashed within the sunshine of my dream, Pray for the welfare of her heart’s fond choice 








SAVING AT THE SPIGGOT. 





BY HARRY SUNDERLAND. 





Srxce our removal into Spring Garden, my wife’s 
old and very agreeable neighbor, Mrs. Henley, has 
only paid her one or two formal visits. Withdrawn 
from her sphere and influence, the mania for spending 
money which raged for a couple of years, has sub- 
sided, and my wife sees her error quite as clearly as 
I do, and laments it even more bitterly. She is ex- 
ceedingly anxious to save at every point in order to 
make up what has been lost, and in attempting to do 
so, has, in several instances, demonstrated with great 
clearness the folly of the man who was charged with 
saving at the spiggot while he was letting out at the 
bung-hole. 

We have usually employed one domestic to cook 
and do general housework, and hired a washerwoman 
and ironer every week. Our washings are pretty 
large—at least so my wife says, and she ought to 
know. After we moved into Spring Garden, my 
wife concluded to dispense with the ironer, and this 
saved sixty-two and « half cents a week. Of course 
she had to take her place, so our one servant had 
just about as much to do as she could get through 
with. 

I expressed my objection to this, but my wife said 
that she would rather do it. 

‘But you are not strong, Anna,” I urged, ‘“‘and 
will find standing all day at the ironing-table much 
too fatiguing.” 

“T suppose I will be a little tirea, but that is no 
matter. Getting tired won’t hurt me ” 

‘* Over fatigue might, though,”’ I returned. 

“T will guard against that,” she made answer, 

“Still, Anna, I would rather pay the woman. You 
have enough to do in the family.” 

‘A half, and eleven pence is a good deal to pay 
out every week, besides giving a woman a day’s 
boarding, and might just as well be saved as not. 
So, Harry, you needn’t say a word about it. I’ve 
made my mind up to doa share of the ironing, and 
you know very well, by this time, that if I will, [ 
will, you may depend on’t.” 

“And if you won’t you won’t, so there’s an end 
on’t,” I returned, good humoredly. 
pose for me to object 1s useless; but 1 doubt if you 
save anything 1n the 1ong run.” 

‘Very well, doubt away, but I know, that if I save 
sixty or seventy cents a week. I will save thirty or 
thirty-five dollars a year If I am not very smart at 
figures, I can at least calculate iat.” 

Of course my wife had her way, and the very next 
week undertook to do half the ironing. When she 
got up on Tuesday morning, the ironing day, I saw 
by the expression of her face that she was not well. 

a -- your head ache?” I asked. 

(74) 


“Well, I sup- 3 


Yes, a little.” 
* More than a little, I apprehend, Anna. You do 
not look at all well. Of course you will not attempt 
ironing to-day.” 
} ‘Certainly I will,” she replied. 
$ You are very wrong, Anna. You might make 
} yourself sick,’’ I urged. 
} “Oh,no. 1 shall feel better after awhile. I told 
} Hannah last week that I shouldn’t want her any 
?more. So I must do it, sick or well ” 
It was in July, and the day had opened breezeless 
} and sultry. Even while sitting quite still at my desk, 
} the perspiration was starting from every pore About 
} eleven o’clock, however, there was a change. The 
¢ air began to move gently from the East. and by 
twelve was blowing freshly. The thermometer had 
already fallen several degrees. The change was 
delightful. New life seemed to rush through every 
vein. 
At two o’clock I went home to dinner. By this 
{ time, the difference in the temperature since morning 
{ was at least twenty degrees. The sky was obscured 
by clouds, and the wind that was blowing steadily 
from the north east, penetrated my thin summer 
clothing, and actually produced a sensation of chiili- 
ness. 

On arriving at home, I found my wife with flushed 
cheeks and a look of extreme fatigue, sianding at the 
ironing-table, which was placed across the kitchen 
door, into which the cool wind was passing, and ot 
course, striking full against her. She was dressed in 
a thin, loose wrapper, and her neck and a part of her 
bosom exposed to the coo aur. 

‘‘Anna, you are very imprudent to stand im, that 
draft, overheated as you are,” 1 said. the moment 1 
saw her. 

“The air is delightful.” she merely returned. 

But you will take cold,” I urged. 

“No danger. I’m not afraid.” 

“Tt might be the death of you. Not afra d to stand, 
in the overheated state in which you are, in a chilly 
east wind?” 

“There—there, Harry!” my wife said a little im- 
patiently. ‘Don’t come here to worry me now. 
I’m so tired, that if it wasn’t for this cool, bracing 
air, I couldn’nt stand.” 

“ Are you almost done?” I asked. 

§ ‘Yes, very nearly. It took that Hannah about all 
§ day to do what I have done this morning. I can iron 
two pieces to her one. I wouldn’t have her again i: 
the house.” 

I couldn’t help thinking of the story I had heard 
about two laboring men, one an old hand at the 
business, and the other green. They were set to 
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work at some kind of excavation, and the new hand 
threw two shovels’ full of earth to the old one’s one; 
but in the long run, the old hand, who worked up to 
his strength, but without exhausting it, did twice the 
labor of the other. My inference, which proved to 
be correct, was, that Hannah did a fair and reasonable 
day’s work, while my wife, working on the high pres- 
sure principle, did a great deal too much—double 
what she could have done working day after day. 

“Ain’t you going to eat anything?” I asked, at 
dinner time, finding that my wife declined being 
helped to any dish on the table. 

“TI don’t feel the slightest appetite,’ she returned. 

“Try a piece of this lamb,” I urged. “It is very 
nice.” 

But she shook her head, saying— 

“I couldn’t swallow a morsel of it.” 

Of course I did not eat with much appetite. In fact 
I hardiy tasted the food I put into my mouth. 

“Tt’s the last time she does the ironing,” I said to 
myself, as I walked slowly back to the office where 
I was engaged in writing. ‘I call this poor economy. 
Ten chances to one if she don’t make herself sick; 
and there won’t be much saving in that.” 

As evening approached, and my thoughts began to 
turn toward home, I felt uneasy. I expected to find 
my wife suffering from entire physical prostration. 
My fears were not idle. The reality, indeed, was 
worse than my fears. She was in bed, and suffering 
from a severe pain in her side, that was so much in- 
creased by breathing that she could hardly help crying 
out at every inspiration. Coughing or pressure caused 
intolerable pain 

Once before, my wife had been attacked with 
pleurisy, and I knew too well the alarming symp- } 
toms In her overheated state, the cold air had 
caused a sudden check of perspiration, and inflam- 
mation of the pleura was the consequence. 

I started immediately for our family physician, and 
was fortunate enough to find him in. He accompa- 
nied me home. On arriving, we found that all the 
symptoms had become much worse since I left. My 
poor wife screamed with nearly every breath. 

Bleeding was instantly resorted to, which gave 
temporary relief. But, before ten o’clock the pain 
returned with great violence. | again went for the 
doctor, who repeated the bleeding, and then ordered 
leeches, fifty of which were applied. But the pain 
only abated in a partial degree. All night she suf- 
fered most cruelly, and was so bad in the morning 
that I had to go for the doctor again soon after day- 
light. ‘ 

More blood was then taken by the lancet, and fifty 
more leeches applied to the chest before relief was 
obtained. Then I had the satisfaction to see her sink ; 
away into sleep, the first time she had closed her eyes 
since the attack. 

She slept for a couple of hours, and then awoke § 





with a return of the pain in her side, to allay which 
leeching was again resorted to. 

For five days this bleeding and leeching was kept 
up before the inflammation was sufficiently subdued 
to allow of revulsive treatment. Three large blisters 
were applied to her chest and arms. 

It need hardly be said, that with such a disease and 
such treatment, my wife was reduced so low that a 
nurse had to be obtained for her. She was weak as 
an infant; for, added to the pain and the severe mode 
of attacking the disease resorted to by the physician, 
she took but little nourishment for many days. Nearly 
three weeks elapsed, from the time she was taken 
before she was well enough to come down stairs and 
take her usual place at the head of the table, and then 
she had so little strength left, that she could not do 
the most simple needle work. Months elapsed before 
her health was fairly restored—I will not say “fairly 
restored,” either, for she has never been as she was. 

And now let me calculate the amount of saving 
made by my wife in dispensing with a woman once 
a week to help do the ironing. The saving was ex- 
actly sixty-two and a half cents to a fraction. That 
was the creditor side of the account. The debtor 
side outbalanced it seriously, as far as the account 
was entered up, which never could be accurately 
done. Indeed no attempt to strike a clear balance 
was ever made. 

The first and most imposing item was the doctor’s 
bill, which was exactly twenty dollars. Then, five 
dollars were paid for leeching; and nine dollars toa 
nurse for three weeks’ service. Here was thirty- 
four dollars of unmistakeable expense. Beyond this 
was the loss of nearly two months time by my wife, 
to make up for which a seamstress had to be employed 
for several weeks at half a dollar a day. Instead of 
being able to get along with one domestic and a 
washerwoman and ironer, two girls have had to be 
hired ever since. Taken all in ali, it may be fairly 
concluded that for sixty-two and a half cents that my 
wife saved at the spiggot on the occasion referred to, 
she let seventy or eighty dollars escape from the bung- 
hole. 

As in duty bound, I made the circumstance the 
occasion of sundry appropriate hints. My wife saw 
her error plainly enough, and acknowledged it with 
expressions of regret for her folly; but many weeks 
did not elapse after she considered herself well enough 
to go about the house, before she suggested that one 
domestic would be enough in the family. But I vetoed 
the proposed reduction of help in such a determined 
manner, that I carried my point. Still the propensity 
to save a present half dollar at the risk of losing ten, 
is so strong, that if I did not constantly interfere, and 
almost command things to be done or left undone, we 
would suffer almost as much from my good wife’s 
efforts to save as we did from her mania to spend, as 
related under the head of “‘ Agreeable Neighbors.” 








MABEL DELAFIELD. 


BY MRS. s. J. HOWE. 





‘‘Wuy are you so sad, dear Mabel?” $ glimpses of freedom and hope to his yearning soul 
“I feel as if this were the last evening we should { Dreams of future happiness stole over the heart of 
ever spend together. Harry, a long, long time must ¢ Mabel as she retired to rest that night, and she 
elapse before we meet again. slept sweetly even though she knew that the coming 
“Pshaw!” said Mr. Delafield: “you are so de- { morrow would part her from the one she loved so 
sponding it is enough to discourage me, Mabel—a ¢ fervently. In her dreams she overleaped the months 
wife should always encourage her husband by a? which were to separate them, and in the reunion 
cheerful spirit.” forgot the past with all its doubts and dreamy fears. 
“T would like to do so, dear Harry,” and she laid 3 What a scene would*this fair and beautiful world 
one arm timidly around his neck, and looked earnestly ? exhibit if hope were fixed!—if the melody of her 
in his face, “but indeed I cannot be cheerful to-night ? voice were no longer heard, and the gleaming of her 
—my heart will have its way—I cannot control it. A $ wings were banished forever! 
sad and fearful presentiment tells me we shall part $ The morrow came, and with it the dreaded parting 
to-morrow forever.” $—the sad and silent farewell. With high and ardent 

“Presentiment! What folly.” $ hopes Delafield started for the West—there he ex- 

“It may be folly, but if I loved you less the pre- $ pected to regain the fortune he had lost—to fulfil his 
sentiment would not have fixed itself in my heart” . § dreams of worldly ambition, and be satisfied. 

“Have done with this nonsense, Mabel—I cannot $ Some weeks passed away, and then came a cold 
endure it—you have given me the vapors already,” $ and careless letter to Mabel Delafield, telling of anti- 
and Mr. Delafield left his seat, and walked with 1m- $ cipated success, but not one allusion to the past, nor 
patient steps backward and forward, muttering to $a hope of future happiness with her. He spoke not 
himself about the folly and superstition of women. of returning nor of sending for her—and yet, even 

Mrs. Delafield remained silent. She knew her hus- § while the burning tears were streaming down her 
band’s temper too well to attempt to disturb him, but § cheexs, she hoped on and dreamed of happier days. 
her thoughts were sad and bitter. She thought of her § She “‘hoped against hope,” and persuaded her heart 
apparently happy marriage season five years before— § into the belief that care and anxiety were preying 
of how ardently her husband seemed to love her then, ; on his mind, and for a little while had swallowed 
how careful he was to note her every want, and re- ¢ up affection—but again it would appear refined and 
gard her slightest wish, But he was changed—his purified by absence and trial. 
manner was cold and reserved—he had closed the Faithful to her own love she wrote a long and 
sanctuary of his heart against her. When she spoke ? tender letter in return—she encouraged him to per- 
of it he listened unwillingly, and gave as excuses his ? severe in his business: assured him of her own un- 
many cares and anxieties. She knew that much of ? wavering affection. and looked joyfully forward to 
this was true, for the riches that were theirs at their 2 the time when they should be reunited, and forgot all 
union had taken “to themselves wings’ and flown } past reverses in their crowning happiness. Months, 
away: but she also knew, as only a woman can >? long and wearisome months, rolled on, and no answer 
know, that she was not loved as she had been—as } came to her kind and gentle letter. Then Mabel 
she desired to be loved. Then hope whispered gently § found the truth of those beautiful words, that ‘hope 
that the future was not all dark, that when this burden ) deferred maketh the heart sick,’”’ and she thought that 
of care of which he complained so much should have } any certainty was better than suspense, and yet at 
been lifted from his heart, all would again be well. that certainty there was no means of arriving. The 

Delafield was leaning listlessly against the mantel- $ reed was broken on which she had leaned, and un- 
piece—his eyes fixed on the decaying fire, when his } fortunately she had never been taught that there was 
wife rose softly and laid her hand on his arm— a higher refuge—a home for the weary—a resting 

‘Forgive me, Harry, if I have been dull and unin- § place for the broken heart. 
teresting. You know I would do anything to make§ A year passed heavily on, and no tidings came to 
you happy.” Mrs. Delafield of her husband, and she gave him up 

An unusual softness stole over the features of Mr. § as dead. Her heart told her that the grave alone could 
Delafield as he returned his wife’s caress, and he said ; raise a barrier between her and the husband she had 
kindly— loved so tenderly. But there were those even among 

‘Brighter days may come to us yet, Mabel. Cheer ? her dearest friends who thought very differently—who 
up, and let us hope for the best.” while they did everything that kindness could dictate 

Those few kind words were like the sunlight } for Mabel, hoped that Delafield would never return. 
ee through some prisoner’s bars, carrying ; Seven years passed away, and with them the dearest 
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and kindest of Mrs. Delafield’s friends, and now she 
began to look around her for support—that support 
must be made by her own efforts. 

The West offered a broader field for exertion than 
any other part of the country, and thither she deter- 
mined to go Her spirit had been chastened and puri- 
fied by sorrow—the ashes of affection were cold on 
the altar place of her heart—they could never be again 
relumed, and in their place a flame had been kindled, 
pure and holy, indeed, because it was born of the 
spirit which pervades all things beautiful and good. 
She had learned to look forward to a rock that can 
never be broken—to “an inheritance that fadeth not 
away,” but sad and lonely she could not help but feel 
as she left the home of her happy childhood to seek 
a new one among strangers. Her life had been spent 
among those who knew her, and looked upon her 
faults with kindness—they knew that the errors she 
committed were not prompted by the heart—her faults 
were only like motes in the sunbeam. 

After a comfortable journey, Mabel found herself 
in the hospitable city of L———, and there first felt 
how easily wounded is the stranger’s heart. But 
Mabel had a way of stealing quietly into people’s 
hearts before they knew it, and a warm circle of 
friends was soon formed around her, so that through 
their influence, and by their aid she opened a school, 
and soon had the pleasure of seeing it well filled with 
happy faces. A year passed by, and Mrs. Delafield 
was comparatively happy in doing her duty, and 
thereby preserving a good conscience. 

One bright and sunny morning one of her favorite 
pupils brought a visitor, a little girl of seven summers. 
The child was more than usually beautiful, and Mrs. 
Delafield, attracted by her appearance, called her to 
her side. As she took the child’s hand, and parted 
the luxuriant curls from the open brow, her eyes in- 
voluntarily wandered to a locket of gold which cou- 
fined a hair necklace around the child’s neck. A 
puleness like that of death came over her features, 
and she trembled in every limb, but by a strong effort 
of will she suppressed the shriek of surprise which 
arose to her lips, and said calmly as she could to her 
favorite—“ A glass of water, dear Mary, I am quite 
? The water was brought quickly, and putting 
aside the anxious children who crowded around her, 
she drew the stranger child toward her, and said 
kindiy—* Allow me to look at your pretty locket.” 

The child was pleased with the attention, and un- 
clasping it hastily laid it in her hands. 

Can it be possible?” thought Mabel, as she ex- 
amined it: ‘this certainly was once my own!” 


sick.’ 


| to school.” 
§ 
¢ 


‘‘Have you always lived here?” 

“Yes, I was born here.” 

“And your name is Mabel Delafield!” 

“Yes! is ita pretty name?—why do you ask?” 

‘“Why it is strange!’ and Mabel tried to speak 
carelessly, “that you should have my name.” 

* You will love me now because I am your name- 
sake,” said the child, as she put her face close to 
Mrs. Delafield’s, and looked into her eyes earnestly. 

There was something in that look that went to 
Mabel’s soul, and reminded her of Delafield as he 
was wont to look on her in moments of tenderness. 
{ She pressed her lips on the forehead of the innocent 
child, and strove to speak in a steady voice 

‘Can you tell me where your father lived before 
he came to this city?” 

“In New York.” 

Mabel groaned aloud, but, taking up the necklace, 
she clasped it on the child’s neck, and said, scarcely 
thinking of what she spoke—“ And the hair, whose 
soft, glossy hair is this? Is it your mother’s?” 

“Qh! no, it is a lady’s who livés away in New 
York—she gave it to papa with this locket!” 

“And her name—was what?” demanded Mabel, 
eagerly. 

“Mabel Delafield too—that makes three Mabel 

lafields,” and the child laughed merrily. 

But poor Mabel did not hear the laugh—she only 
heard the words that had carried conviction of the 
unwelcome truth to her trusting heart. She had 
fainted, and a long time elapsed, notwithstanding the 
§ kind efforts of friends, before Mabel showed a sign 
of life. The school was dismissed; and the innocent 
little Mabel had no idea of the mischief she had un- 
consciousty wrought. 
¢ And now, kind reader, let me transport you to a 
fine looking house in the same good city of 
In the parlor sits Henry Delafield, intent on reading 
the morning paper. Near him, in fashionable attire, 
sits a lady young and beautiful, regarding him with 
an interest which nothing but love could create. 

“Do lay aside that paper, Harry, and go with me: 
I have been waiting this half hour,” said the lady, 
somewhat impatiently. 

“Where was it you wished to go, Emily?” asked 
Delafield, in an abstracted manner. 


“To see this Mrs. Delafield about sending Mabel 
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“T thought you did send her this morning!” 
“Oh! I let her go with Mary Palmer just to see 
how she’d like it, and told her we’d follow directly. 


‘I hear so much of this Mrs. Delafield’s school that I 


“Who gave you this locket, my child?” asked § think it would be better for us to send Mabel there. 


Mrs. Delafield, faintly. 

“My father—dear, good father,” replied the child, 
in delight. 

‘What is your name?” 

‘Mabel Delafield.” 

‘Mabel Delafield'—why that 1s my name!” and 
Mabe! gasped for breath, but she was determined to 
go on and solve the mystery if possible. 

“How old are you, Mabel?” 

“Seven years old in June—and this is June, I 
declare.” 


‘ By the way, I think, Delafield’s getting to be quire a 


common name.” 

“So it is. Did you ever hear this lady’s christian 
name?” 

“No I did not. But why do you ask?” 

“Mere curiosity—that’s all!’ and Delafield shud- 
dered inwardly. 

“You surely don’t think it can be your cousin Mabel, 
Harry. I do believe I should be jealous of her!” 

“What nonsense, Emily. Do you think my cousin 
wou'd be bere and I not know it?”’ 
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“Such a thing might be—but I have half a mind, ‘She is.not well: but walk in, and I will see!” 
to be jealous of her anyhow—you called her name so While waiting for the servant’s return the moments 
cften in your dreams last night.” were as hours, for he felt that everything dear to him 
“Did I?” asked Delafield, much confused, but then 2 in life depended on this interview. The servant re- 
recovering himself, he added, ‘but it was my own 2 turned and required his name—his agitation was in- 
little Mabel I was calling, Emily: and here she comes } tense as he presented his card, but he observed—‘‘I 
now,” and Mabel came running in out of breath, and } should have thought of this before.” 


exclaiming— Mrs. Delafield had, in some measure, regained her 
‘‘Oh! papa, I found another Mabel Delafield!” composure, and, though still pale and agitated, she 
Both father and mother looked surprised, but sum- } was sitting up when the servant brought her the card, 
moning his courage, Delafield asked— g as her eyes fell upon the name she had dearly loved, 
‘*Where did you find this woman, my child?” she sprang convulsively to her feet, and exclaimed— 
‘She is the lady that teaches school—I love her so § ‘Harry Delafield!’ and then ashamed of exposing 
much.” her feelings to the servant, she sank into her chair, 


J told you,” said Mrs. Delafield, playfully, ‘that § and said—‘‘ Ask him to walk up.” 
it might be your cousin Mabel, and | suspect it is— ; ‘Here! to your own room, madam?” inquired the 
but what brought you home, Mabel the third?” servant. 

“Mrs. Delafield was so sick—she fainted—and{ ‘Yes, here—he is a relation—a particular friend.” 
papa! she thought this locket and hair so beautiful—}__As the servant left the room, she clasped her hands 
she took it off my neck and looked at it for a long ? over her face, and said—‘“ The bitterest enemy I ever 
time.” had. Forsake me not now, my Heavenly Father, but 

Delafield was rooted to the spot—the mystery was ? direct me in this trial!” The door opened, but Mabel 
solved—he knew that his deserted wife was near} did not look up—she felt that Delafield stood before 
him—he alone guessed the connection between the 2 her as she said— 
fainting fit and the locket. But Delafield had gone ‘*Be seated, sir, and tell me the cause of this visit.” 
too far in crime to permit this to crush him without > “ Mabel—I know not—what to say.” 

a struggle, and, gathering up all his effrontery, he? ‘Then why come to disturb my peace? What do 
professed to believe that the lady in question was } you desire?’ 

his cousin, who, for some inexplicable cause, had “Your forbearance—your forgiveness!’ 

not warned him of her arrival. ““My forgiveness you have—my forbearance you 

We are always ready to be led by our own wishes, > do not deserve.” 
therefore Emily did not doubt the truth of Delafield, ‘You have ceased to love me, Mabel.” 
even though she thought it strange that he should “Dare you upbraid me with not loving you?” and 
evince so much feeling on the subject, but whatever } her form towered; her eyes dilated, and she looked 
her fears were they were sooned calmed by the $ on him for the first time—but his eyes refused to meet 
caresses of her husband. Life had been but as a} hers. ‘Harry Delafield! love is extinguished in 
summer’s day to Emily; no cloud had darkened it, my heart forever: but I can have compassion on 
and the one now looming above the horizon might; your innocent child—on the unfortunate woman 
pass on without destroying its brightness Thus} whom you call your wife. I would not have her 
thought Delafield as his wife and child sat beside { suffer the misery—the wretchedness you have made 
him in unshaken confidence. me feel—but you, you—what do you not deserve?” 

“Well,” said Emily, “we must call on this cousin “Have mercy, Mabel—do not destroy their hap- 
of yours, dear Harry, immediately: and why not} piness—do not expose me to ruin.” 





nme 


now?” “IT know what you would ask, Delafield—you 
“Is Mrs. Delafield papa’s cousin?—say, mamma, ? would ask me to bear my wrongs in silence—to 
may I not go too?” bury them in the ashes of my love for the sake of 


“Be quiet, Mabel,” said Delafield, and then turning 2 others—that their happiness be not destroyed—but 
to Emily: “I must first go myself. Mabel is very ? how can this be?—for whom does your wife take 
proud, and she must have some cause for acting in } me?” 
this way.” ‘For my cousin,” and his lips quivered in agony. 

“Well! I don’t like proud women, and I shall not} For a minute Mabel was confounded by his impu- 
like her, I am sure.” dence, and contempt sealed her lips, but recovering, 

“Yes, you will,” joined in little Mabel, “‘you can’t } she said— 
help but loving her—everybody loves her.” “Let it be so, then—but remember it is for the sake 

“Sometime to-day,” and Delafield rose and took ‘ of them—not for your sake that I withhold you from 
his hat, “I shall call and see her.’ Witha tromilig justice—and we must never meet again!” 
heart, and a conscience that goaded him almost to ‘How can I explain that?” 
madness, he left his happy and confiding wife, and$ “In any way you like—I will not contradict you 
walked on, on, he cared not whither: but at last, as To your wife and child I will be a friend—to you as 
if his steps were impelled by some secret form, he } one dead—and now leave me—I would be alone, and 
found himself in front of Mrs. Delafield’s seminary. } may God forgive you as I do now!” 

He ascen ed the steps, and rang the bel! with a trem- Overcome by her high-wrought feelings, she sank 
bling hand—a servaht obeyed the summons, and he $ back in her chair and closed her eyes. 
asked—“Can I see Mrs. Delafield?” “Mabel! farewell!” 
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She did not speak: and he passed to the door, 
as he opened it, he said—‘‘ May Heaven bless you, 
Mabel. Will you not say farewell? One word?” 

But Mabel moved not: and he went out thinking 
how strange it was that she who had once loved him 
so fondly should have changed so much. 

When, after some time, the servant entered the 
apartment, Mabel was still sitting as Delafield left 
her, but the spirit had fled forever. She had laid 
her life as a sacrifice on another’s shrine. 

It was said that Mrs. Delafield died of disease of 
the heart, and no one thought of inquiring what pro- 
duced the disease. Little did the unconscious Emily 
think as she gazed on that face for the first time, now 
cold and still in death, of the secret buried in that 








bosom forever. She dreamed not of the sacrifice 
made for her and her child. And what were the 
feelings of Delafield as he gazed on the inanimate 
form which had so often rested in his own bosom. 
He thought of her never-tiring kindness—of her pa- 
tience and gentle forbearance, and above all of the 
sacrifice she made of her own life. But there was a 
secret joy stole over his heart as he reflected that 
“the dead tell no tales”—that his danger was past. 
A few days more and Mabel Delafield was laid in 
the cold grave. The secret of her sudden death was 
wrapped in darkness until all secrets are brought to 
light, for “‘then is nothing hid that shall not be re- 
vealed.” 





LINES OF LIFE. 


Suggested by a Picture of a young mother teaching her boy Musie. 





BY FANNIE OF FARLEIGH. 





Let him play upon the lyre; 
Teach him all the mystic art— 

Mother, thine a mission higher, 
Se, to tune aright his heart. 


Sybil touch, and cunning finger 
Must be thine upon the strings, 

For thy God will listen clearly, 
Mindful of the song he sings. 


Teach him then to say my Father, 

That Christ-child, thy little one, 
Clasp his tiny hands together, 

With the prayer, “Thy will be done.” 


If the chords are unresponsive 
To that gentle touch of thine, 
Look within thy own heart, mother, 
Read its pages sybilline. 





If from thence, discordant music 
Falls upon his listening ear, 

Is it marvel that thy teachings 
He will neither heed nor hear?— 


Mother! by the early lessons, 
Planted 1n thy heart of youth; 

By thy many earnest seekings 
For the hidden seed of truth; 


By the whispers of thy conscience, 
When thy idol world came in, 

Luring thee with its temptations 
And its gilded baits to sin. 


Oh! remember that the image 
Of that Christ, who saved thee— 
Must be yielded back to Heaven, 
Spotless for Eternity. 





FAMINE. 





BY EMILY HERREMANN. 


ee 


A MILDEW blast came sweeping, 
Men paled with dread and fear; 

In cottage homes was weeping 
Above the blighted ear. 


The housewife in her garden 
Beheld a boding sign: 
The plague had gone before her 
And touched the flowering vine. 
Vor. XIII.—7 





Despair came up on manhood— 
Still feebler grew the knees— 

The ploughshare filled the furrow— 
The beast starved on the leas, 


That to such fearful sorrow 
Frail human forms are given, 

Would wreck our faith, did we not know 
Our Saviour lives in Heaven. 














THE LADY EVELINE. 





BY JAMES H. DANA. 





Bene. Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while? 
Beat, Yea, and I will weep a while longer—Mucu apo aBouT NoTHine 


CHAP. I.—THE PERIL. 

Ir was on a bright and beautiful morning, in 1662, 
and the sky was without a cloud, as a solitary indi- 
vidual traversed the green heath in the vicinity of 
His dress was that of a gallant of the day, 
but sadly torn and tarnished. He carried in his hand 
a gun, as if seeking sport; yet he was attended by 
neither dog nor groom. He had every appearance 
in short of being a cavalier of broken fortune; for 
though his proud tread and haughty air proved him 
of gentle blood, his soiled garments and want of. 
attendance showed that his wealth was but small. 

An hour or more passed, during which the stranger 
had left the open heath, and entered upon the old 
forest of » many of whose gnarled and aged 
oaks carried you back to the days of its founder, 
William the Conqueror. The youth, however—for 
the stranger was a young man—appeared little to 
regard the hoary trees around him. His thoughts 
were far away. Even his gun seemed carried more 
for show than use, and at last he stopped, and leaning 
against a withered tree, was lost in a fit of musing. 

“The die is cast,” said he, slowly and bitterly, 
“and I am a beggar—J, the descendant of a line of 
nobles, reaching back beyond the conquest itself. 
What though my father died for his king, is it not fit 
that the son of the monarch should show his gratitude 
by casting off the son of the earl? Well let it be. 
Let the usurper reign. Beggared or with broad lands, 
it is all one to Raymond Talbot. J can find a land, 
at least, where my good sword will win me a liveli- 
hood, and if not that, a grave,” and erecting his head 
proudly, he stood as if in defiance of his fate. 

The words had scarcely, however, been uttered 
by the cavalier, before a young lady was visible, 
attended by a groom, leisurely coming down the 
forest walk in a direction toward himself; and no 
sooner had the eye of the young man fallen upon her 
than even his misfortunes were forgoiten momen- 
tarily in admiration of her beauty. And she was fair 
indeed. Rarely had Raymond Talbot gazed upon a 
face of more bewitching loveliness, or a form of more 
faultless grace. Her hair of a rich auburn faintly 
shadowed her pure marble brow, which might have 
seemed cold in its very purity, had it not been for the 
delicately penciled eye-brows, and the laughing blue 
eye below. Her mouth was small and pouting; and 
her chin coyly dimpled. Nothing could have been 
more exquisite than her complexion, over which the 











along the greensward, her light dress fluttering in the 
breeze, and her curls, ever and anon escaping from 
her hat, floating in its embrace, she seemed some 
being of a brighter world, or one of those sylvan 
divinities with which ancient mythology loved to 
people every glade. 

Never had the young man gazed upon such loveli- 
ness. He was just at the age to be affected by the 
beauty of the fair stranger, and he could not refrain 
from a half restrained ejaculation of delight. Unwil- 
ling, however, to be seen in his soiled and tarnished 
dress, he had turned into a bye-path, and was hasten- 
ing to escape observation when a scream from the fair 
stranger awakened his attention, and hastily turning 
around he beheld the cause of her alarm. 

Not three hundred yards up the road was a short 
turn to the right, which prevented objects from being 
seen unless within that distance. As the youth turned 
he beheld a bull, bleeding profusely at his sides, and 
with a severed cord around his neck dragging at his 
heels, tearing madly down the road toward the young 
lady, whose scream had just been occasioned by dis- 
covering the enraged beast as he wheeled around the 
turn. Far in the distance might be heard the shouts 
of peasants, and the barking of dogs, as if in pursuit; 
and the sounds, as they came borne on the breeze, 
appeared only to inflame the beast anew. With his 
head bent to the earth; the foam flying from his lips; 
his flanks dripping with blood, he came rushing furi- 
ously on, and was already within a few yards of the 
now paralyzed maiden, before the youth had, by re- 
gaining the larger road, obtained a full view of the 
scene. He did not hesitate an instant. The groom 
of the maiden had fled affrighted at the first sight of 
the enraged monster, leaving her alone, and too over- 
come with the horror of her situation even to move. 
Gazing affrightedly on the furious beast, her form 
trembling as if it would sink to the earth, it seemed 
as if the maiden was transfixed by a baslisk to the 
spot where she stood. The red scarf which she wore 
had doubtless caught the eye of the monster, for he 
came on, tossing his head and pawing the earth 
directly toward her. Already he was within a few 
yards of the trembling girl. He bent his head to the 
earth as if torush upon her. All hope seemed over. 
But at that instant the young stranger had gained the 
opposite side of the road, so as to place the maiden a 
little to one side of him, and, raising his piece, he 
glanced rapidly along the barrel, and fired. Never 


rich carnation stole at every breath of the wanton { went bullet with a truer aim. Striking the beast just 
wind. Her feet were delicately small. As she moved ’ over the left eye, the ball penetrated to the brain 
(80) 
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The huge monster fell headlong forward on his knees, 
and then rolling heavily over on his side, was dead, 
almost before the report of the gun had ceased echoing 
through the forest, The beast was so nigh to his ex- 
pected victim, that in his fall his horn just grazed her 
fluttering scarf. 

The cavalier paused an instant after the death of 
the enraged animal, and seemed about retreating to 
the covert of the forest; but perceiving that the maiden 
was sinking to the earth, he sprang forward to assist 
her. She caught vainly at the neighboring tree for 
support, and the next instant had fallen insensible into 
the young man’s arms. 

His situation was now embarrassing in the extreme, 
but we knew not whether after all pleasure was not 
his prevailing sensation. He certainly gazed on the 
fair young face, reposing on his bosom, longer than 
‘was exactly required, and appeared for the instant to 
forget that his first duty was to recall the maiden to 
animation. It was only for a moment, however. 
Shouting to the people who were now seen hurrying 
down the road to hasten their steps, he proceeded to 
loosen the hat and scarf from the maiden’s face and 
throat. He had scarcely performed this duty when 
she faintly opened her eyes. 

““Where—where—am I?” was the first ejaculation 
of returning animation, as she looked wildly around 
her. 

“Among friends, my dear lady,” said the young 
cavalier. 

Blushing to the bosom at the words of the stranger, 
and at finding herself on the shoulder of a handsome 
young man, the maiden raised herself at once to her 
feet, and poured out her incoherent thanks. 

The position of the cavalier might have been ren- 
dered embarrassing, but at this instant her groom re- 
turned from his flight, and, hurriedly taking his arm, 
she relieved the youth, by begging to know to whom 
she was indebted for her preservation. 





CHAP. II.—LOVE. 

In a proud and gorgeous ‘apartment, where the 
costly drapery vied with the richly carved oak panel- 
lings of the wall, and where the light streamed with 
a mellow lustre through the stained and lofty window, 
were two beings, whom, at the first sight, you might 
have recognized as the Lady Eveline Norman, and 
her rescuer, Raymond Talbot. The lady sat on a 
low stool, and the young cavalier stood with folded 
arms by her side, within the deep embrasure of the 
window; but while the gentleman seemed intent only 
on his companion’s face, the lady, with averted head, 
appeared to be idly gazing at the wide prospect of 
hill, atid stream and woodland stretching away from 
the window of her father’s castle. 

Since we last beheld these two young beings what 
a change had come over their fates! Little more 
than a fortnight had passed, it is true; but is not the 
history of a life often made up of a day? Fair, win- 
ning and grateful as Eveline Norman was, how could 
the young cavalier resist the fascination of her com- 
pany? He had, therefore, tacitly accepted the warm 
invitation of the old baron, her father, to make the 








castle his home during the summer months; and so 
since the day of his first introduction to Eveline he 
had continued to attend her in every recreation, riding 
with her to the meadow to fly a hawk, or lingering by 
her side to listen to her voice in some little song, that 
seemed more musical each time he heard it from her 
lips. Unconscious of danger they all seemed. The 
baron thought nothing more preposterous than that 
a needy adventurer with nothing but his blood to 
advance him in the world—for such he thought his 
gnest to be—should ever dream of loving his daughter. 
Talbot, too, though every day he found the spell that 
bound him to Eveline’s side increasing, did not, for a 
long time, know he loved her; and even when the 
conviction came, it brought with it such strange and 
mingled sensations that he scarce knew whether joy 
or fear predominated most in his bosom. And Eve- 
line, what thought she of all this? Alas! it is long 
before woman knows her heart, especially when, for 
the first time, she learns to love. At first she won- 
dered why everything seemed so much brighter than 
of wont when Talbot was by, and why all nature 
wore such a sombre hue when he was absent. Then 
she thought it so strange that her heart beat quicker, 
and the blood rushed into her cheek as he approached; 
until at last, at some slight misunderstanding, such as 
lovers always have, she burst into tears as soon as she 
was alone, and thus learned that she loved. 

But weeks had elapsed since then. Day by day 
had these two young beings walked, rode and sang 
together, until they almost forgot their relative posi- 
tions. Eveline never dreamed that wealth ought to 
make any difference in the one she should love, in 
the eyes of others; for she knew it made none in her 
own; and the landless noble, conscious of a birth 
even higher than hers, trusted that she was too lofty 
and pure to think of his present poverty. His feel 
ings, however, were often strange and wavering; 
pride whispered to him not to accept wealth, even 
from a bride; and a fear would often flit across his 
mind lest Eveline might deem him less worthy of her 
love because he had no fortune but his sword. But 
these surmises had gradually died away. Life had 
been all loveliness to the lovers, drinking in, as they 
did, pleasure from everything around—in their walks 
through the old woods, or along the moonlit glade, or 
in their solitary communings beneath the everlasting 
stars. 

But a cloud at length came over their prospect. A 
suitor suddenly appeared at the castle for the hand ot 
Eveline, in the shape of a wealthy bachelor baronet 
from an adjoining county. He came, backed by an 
immense estate, in all the pomp of a gilded coach and 
six. The baron thought it the most natural thing in 
the world for his daughter to accept the hand of such 
a prize; and signified his intention that the marriage 
should take place after the orthodox period of court- 
ship. It awoke the lovers from their dream. Eve- 
line was in despair—Talbot saw at once what honor 
compelled him to do. Yet he could not wholly resist 
his passion. He resolved to leave the castle, and 


forget everything—his love and his misfortunes—on 
the battle-field. 
But Eveline did not reason so. 


She saw that her 
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lover avoided her, and she at first wondered what 
could be the cause, But when she found it continued, 
her jealousy took the alarm. She fancied he loved 
lier no more. Her pride was touched. Her tone 
when next they met was colder than it had ever 
before seemed to Talbot; and he, in turn, deeming 
she was about to desert him for his wealthy rival, 
felt offended. And thus were these two hearts on 
the eve of estrangement, while both. mourned in 
silence over the separation. It is true that the reason 
of Talbot told him it was better that it should be so, 
for fortune had placed too great a distance between 
Eveline Norman and him even to allow of hope; but 
still his heart struggled against his cooler reason, and 
he would have given worlds that Eveline wore the 
same frankness to him which she did a week before. 
At length he determined to know the worst; for this 
state of suspense he could endure no longer. A 
favorable opportunity had presented itself this morn- 
ing. He had casually met Eveline in the old hall. 

There was something of embarrassment in each of 
the two lovers. They had met daily, it is true, since 
the arrival of the baronet, but instead of Talbot, his 
rival was now ever at Eveline’s side. Thus days had 
passed without a single word being exchanged be- 
tween the lovers, except in the presence of the baro- 
net. Eveline blamed Talbot that he had not sought 
her boudoir more; and he blamed—but enough. 

Their conversation had not been long, but what- 
ever was its purport, it had called up a frown upon 
the brow of Talbot, as he now stood regarding Eve- 
line. His lip, too, quivered, though his bearing was 
lofty, even to haughtiness. A minute of silence 
elapsed. The maiden still continued looking at the 
prospect from the window. 

“It is enough,” said the cavalier, with something 
ot bitterness in his tone, as if continuing a conversa- 
tion, whose import may easily be judged—“ you are 
unjust, Eveline.” 

The head of the fair heiress was instantly turned 
toward the speaker. Her cheek flushed, her bosom 
heaved, and her eye looked full into his face as she 
said— 

“Unjust, and why? But,’’ she continued, her pride, 
after this short struggle, obtaining the mastery, “has 
it come to this, that I am accountable to any one? 
Unjust, sir!” 

The words had scarcely been uttered before she 
became sensible of their severity; and perhaps had 
Talbot not answered her directly, she would in an- 
other instant have recalled them, and all might even- 
tually have been explained. But the pride of her 
lover was not less than her own. 

“I do not, however, complain,” he said, coldly, 
“I only asked your stay that I might bid you fare- 
well. I shall leave here to-morrow. Have you any 
commands,’ he added, with formal courtesy, ‘for 
London?” 

The first movement of the young maiden was to 
look incredulously into her lover’s face, but she saw 
there only a confirmation of his cold, careless words. 
Her woman’s heart, which was one moment about to 
betray all, drew new sources of fortitude, the next 
moment, from the haughty indifference of her lover. 








The tear that had involuntarily started to her eye 
dimmed it no longer; a proud scorn was on her 
beautiful lip; her maiden pride could not brook to 
show a love which seemed only to be despised; she 
almost scorned herself for what had passed already 
between them; and rising to her feet, while her eyes 
flashed, she said with apparently calm indifference— 

“There is nothing in Norman Castle to restrain 
Mr. Talbot. Its owners——” 

She would have proceeded, but her heart rose into 
her throat. It was well that the impatience of her 
lover prevented him from discovering her emotion, 
for she had scarcely paused, before he said bitterly— 

“We part then—for-ever. Lady Eveline, farewell.” 

“Stay,” said Eveline, her love almost conquering. 
But her pride did not relent, and she added, after a 
pause. “ You have a lock—of—my hair, Mr. Talbot.” 
She could add no more. 

“T understand you, Lady Eveline, and here is what 
you allude to,’’ said he, untying a locket, containing 
a tress of her beautiful auburn hair, from the chain 
around his neck, ‘may I also ask for——” 

‘Tt is already given,”’ answered the maiden, coldly, 
taking a similar locket from her bosom and handing 
it to him; though as she did so, a faint hope filled her 
mind that even then her lover would relent, and sue 
for forgiveness. But he took the little memento, and 
although his hand trembled, he only bowed formally, 
and the next instant with a haughty stride he had 
passed from the hall. 

Eveline had hoped until now that her lover would 
relent, but with the sound of the echoing door, the 
last dim expectation that he would yet sue for for- 
giveness faded from her mind; the whole misery of 
her situation burst upon her; she had no longer the 
aid of her pride to restrain her feelings of agony; and 
with a suppressed sob, she clasped her hands to her 
bosom, and found relief in a flood of tears. 

‘“Cruel—cruel Talbot,’ she exclaimed, looking at 
the chain which lately held the locket, “oh! why 
would you take from me my only solace?” 





CHAP. III.—PARTING 

Eveninec had come, and the shades of twilight were 
gathering thick around the old park, yet still Eveline 
sat alone in her gorgeous chamber. Her delicate foot 
reposed upon a rich satin cushion, and the slipper lay 
at some distance, as if tossed impatiently off. The 
traces of tears, however, were no longer on her coun- 
tenance. Long and passionately had she wept, but 
the reaction of hope had come again; and what she 
looked upon at first as an irremediable separation, 
was now regarded only as a slight quarrel, which 
her lover would apologize for the next time he saw 
her. It had been so once before, she remembered, 
though on that occasion the difficulty had only been 
momentary, and they had not even parted in anger. 
Still she could not believe that Talbot would carry 
his threat into execution, merely because she had 
been proud, or perhaps pettish: No! he knew her 
better. He would not leave her. She should see 
him directly, and all would be well. With these 
thoughts she descended to the supper room. 
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Every one was already there except Talbot. For 
a moment she felt a misgiving, but it vanished as soon 
as it came. ‘‘He surely cannot, cannot leave us on 
such a slight misunderstanding,” she said to herself. 

« James,” said her father, turning to an old servant, 
“have you seen Mr. Talbot within an hour, perhaps 
he is in his room—let him be called.” 

The servant soon returned, saying that Mr. Talbot 
was not in his room. 

“Does no one know where he is? Surely you 
know, Eveline,” said the unconscious father, turning 
toward his daughter, whose cheek burned, and whose 
heart beat quicker at the question. 

«“J—I do—not—really—know,” scarcely faltered 
the maiden; but recollecting how many eyes were 
upon her, she added more firmly, ‘I have not seen 
him since morning.” 

At this moment a servant entered with a note for 
the baron. Recognizing the hand-writing at once as 
that of his young guest, he broke the seal instantly, 
and perused the epistle. Surprise was on every fea- 
ture of his countenance as he read. What would not 
Eveline have given to have known its contents? 

‘How did this reach here?” asked the baron of the 
servant. 

“Tt was brought from the village inn just now. It 
is from Mr. Talbot, I believe.” 

“I know that, sirrah! But Eveline, why did you 
not tell me your preserver was about to leave us. I 
never heard of it before. Some sudden business, he 
says, however, has called him up to London; and so 
he begs to bid us farewell. I wonder though why he 
did not do it personally. Ah! I forgot we were out 
this morning. . Well, Mr. Talbot is a gallant cavalier, 
and I hope before many days to welcome him back 
to Norman Castle. We must have him on one occa- 
sion—eh! Eveline, my darling—but what makes you 
so pale, my love—take some of this wine—you are 
iil.” 

Could her father at that instant have seen the agony 
his daughter suffered, how soon would he have ex- 
changed his tone of joyous levity for one more adapted 
to her bruised heart! Alas! poor girl—bitterly was 
she repenting her haughty pride. 

That night the pillow of Eveline was wet with 
tears. It was some relief, forced as she was to hide 
her emotion in the presénce of others, to find one spot 
where she might weep unobserved. She felt that 
Talbot had left her, and she saw now how deeply she 
had loved him. She blamed herself, oh! how fer- 
vently, for her hastiness. She saw now how the 
presence of a wealthier rival might have affected her 
lover’s feelings; and then she remembered that he 
had saved her life, and that this was her gratitude. 
Yet even now hope was not wholly lost. Day after 
day did she flatter herself that he would yet come 
back; and day after day would she loiter uncon- 
sciously down the avenue toward the park gate. 
How her heart would flutter, and her cheek tinge 
with maidenly shame, when some figure could be 
seen far off down the avenue, which for a moment 
she imagined to be that of her lover: and how crush- 
ing the despair which came over her young heart, 
when she found that even weeks elapsed, and still 

1* 


Talbot came not back. Her cheek paled—her eve 
> grew dim—her step was less and less elastic. Her 
father noticed it, but he little knew the cause. He 
thought of everything to restore her to health, and at 
length fancied that a jaunt to London would be bene- 
ficial. Alas! he possessed no medicine which could 
reach the case of Eveline. Her heart was breaking. 

The feelings of mingled shame, disappointment and 
injury with which Talbot rushed from the presence 
of Eveline we shall not attempt to describe. He had, 
at length, broken his delusion—he had .earnt how 
bitterly he had been deceived—and the conviction ot 
his poverty—for to that he attributed every misfor- 
tune—was thus brought home once more to his galled 
bosom. 

“By Heaven,” he broke out, “I will not longer 
stay where even Eveline—she whom, fool that I 
was, I dreamed loved me—looks upon me as a pen- 
sioner. No, my spell is over. I will be a boy no 
longer. I will leave this proud place—this land 
where my rights are trampled on—I will seek an- 
other and more grateful monarch—I will carve out a 
fortune for myself or die in the attempt. Eveline! 
Eveline!” he continued, his eye suddenly lighting 
upon the returned locket, ‘oh! how little I thought 
we should ever part thus,” and his haughty spirit 
melting at the old memories the sight aroused, he 
suddenly paused, and leaning his head upon his 
hands, burst into tears. They were the first ones he 
had shed since he had been a boy. It must indeed 








have been a terrible blow which could thus plough 
up his very heart, and yet soften his nature as if he 
had been a woman. But to have our early love 
blighted—oh! is it not a fearful thing? 

At length he raised his head, kissed the locket re- 
verently, and placing it in his bosom, sought his room, 
In less than half an hour he issued from it, and cros- 
sing the park, entered the high-road to the neighbor- 
ing village. From thence he despatched the note, 
whose reception we have witnessed; but long before 
it was read at Norman Castle, the writer was far on 
his way to try his fortune unaided in the world. 
Thus were two fond hearts severed! 





CHAP. IV.—THE PLAGUE. 


Ir was three years after the departure of Talbot 
from Norman Castle, when a nobie looking cavalier 
stood in the streets of London, and gazed around him 
with mingled astonishment, awe and horror. It was 
the year of the great plague. The pestilence was at 
its height. The whole city, as if doomed to destruc- 
tion, had put on sackcloth and ashes. On every hand 
around him was fear, misery, distress, and death. 
The houses of entertainment were closed—the shops 
seemed to have been shut up for months—the streets 
were silent, deserted, and in many places grass-grown ; 
and everywhere around him, in the hurried pace of 
the passengers, the desolation on every visible thing, 
and most of all in the closed houses, with the terrible 
cross chalked upon them, and the fearful motto, ‘the 
Lord have mercy upon us,’’ written above to tell of 
infection within, the cavalier saw the marks of the 


destroying pestilence. 
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Long and with wonder he gazed around him. He 
had obviously just arrived in the city, for everything 
seemed to wear to him an unexpected aspect. A 
stranger! and in such a place. What madness could 
have prompted him to enter the infected walls? 

The mien of the cavalier was noble as we have 
said; but it only vied with the splendor of his cos- 
tume. Not that there was aught of foppery in his 
dress. On the contrary, everything he wore, was for 
that age, singularly plain. But the materials were 
all of the most costly kind, and there was an air of 
‘wealth in everything upon his person. Even the few 
passengers abroad in the streets involuntarily lifted 
their hats to him as he passed. He was unattended, 
however, by servants; for riches themselves failed to 
tempt men into this fearful pest-house. Why then 
was he here? 

The night was closing in when the stranger reached 
———_—_— Church. The congregation app ared about 
leaving the doors. He stepped up to them, but all 
shrank from him, as they shrank from each other. 
Few as their numbers were they seemed to fear con- 
tamination from every one they met. The cavalier 
looked within the church. It was almost deserted. 
The clergyman had already disappeared. An old 
sexton, except the rapidly retreating worshippers, 
was the only person visible. But even he appeared 
about avoiding the stranger, until a piece of gold, 
bestowed on him by the cavalier, proved too strong 
for his fears. 

Your honor,” said the old man, in a thin, piping 
voice, which told how nigh the owner was to the 
grave, “would not deceive me, for the love of God. 
You are not infected?” 

“T am not; but it must be a terrible visitation when 
such a question has to be asked.” 

“Terrible—terrible it is indeed. The Lord have 
mercy upon us,” answered the sexton—“ what would 
your honor say if I told you almost a thousand die 
daily, and that the grave-yards are full long ago? 
They bury them now in trenches, hundreds at a time. 
The plague increases hourly. A neighbor meets you 
to-day and to-morrow he is dead. You know not 
whom to trust. Even now—though God forbid— 
your honor may have the tokens upon you, and before 
midnight be a corpse. Good Lord deliver us!” 

‘Is it indeed so awful?—TI am a stranger, and had 
heard something of this, but the truth far exceeds the 
worst description.” 

“T thought your honor was not a citizen, or mayhap 

might not have been so ready to talk with you: no 
offence, I hope. But as you say it is an awful time. 
Nobody comes here to church but these few you saw, 
and they are nearly all the people who are yet healthy 
in our parish. Ah! but they thin daily. There was 
one young lady here but yesterday. She weat home, 
and complained of feeling unwell Her mother tore 
off the scarf from her bosom, and found the token 
there. She shrieked out and fainted away. Well 
to-day the mother too is carried off, for I needn't say 
that the daughter diced in less than an hour after she 
reached home yesterday.” 

‘Good God!” said the cavalier, ‘and is this indeed 
true?” 





“True as that I’m talking:now to your honor. But 
that is not‘the worst. Whole families are sometimes 
cut off in a few days. As soon as a house gets in- 
fected they mark it and close it, setting watchmen to 
guard it, and go errands for those inside. They allow 
nobody to go in but a nurse. Sometimes she enters, 
and the house is then shut, never to be opened again 
until the watchmen break in and find them all dead. 
And this too happens every day. That large brick 
house yonder last week had a happy family within it. 
Five days ago the youngest child was taken with the 
plague—the house was marked—they learned a day 
after that two more were sick, and then nothing was 
heard from inside for two days, till the watchmen, 
fearing all was not right, broke in, and found them all} 
dead toa soul. Oh! your honor it is a terrible visita- 
tion, the Lord God Almighty have mercy upon us.” 

“Amen!” ejaculated the cavalier. 

“They do say, too, that it is even worse in the next 
parish. What few of the nobility remain in town 
have not escaped. It wasn’t two hours ago since I 
heard how there was one family was almost all swept 
away, a lord something, I think—he staid in town 
thinking the plague would reach none but the poor. 
He had a'lovely daughter, too—I’ve seen her myself 
sometimes at church here, and a sweet being she was 
—well they say she was either carried off by it, or 
‘was very bad with it. I don’t venture to say which. 
Their names, as I recollect now, were Norman.” 

‘Good God!" ejaculated the cavalier, gasping for 
breath, and almost staggering against the neighboring 
doorway. 

‘“* Why, is your honor ill?—surely, surely I haven’t 
been talking,” and the old man retreated hastily, ‘all 
this while to one who is infected.” 

*‘No—I am better now—it was only a momentary 
illness~but for Heaven’s sake give me the direction 
to Lord Norman’s mansion.” 

The old man hastily gave the required information, 
though without again approaching the cavalier, and 
then bidding ‘God bless him!’’ shuffled totteringly 
away, looking every now and then, however, suspi- 
ciously at the stranger. 

And that stranger almost flew from the church in 
the direction pointed out by the old sexton. Danger 
he appeared to laugh at, for he was rushing into the 
very heart of the infected district. But what feared 
he? Reader, that daring cavalier was Raymond 
Talbot, now no longer a poor commoner, but the 
wealthy Earl of Esseldale. * 





CHAP. V.—THE VICTIMS. 

Since we last saw Raymond Talbot a great change 
had come over his features. He had left England 
within a few days after his last interview with Eve- 
line, and after serving with some distinction on the 
Continent, had been received into high favor at the 
court of France. His name spread far and wide as 
that of one of the most gallant cavaliers of the day, 
and had hé wished it the hand of more than one fair 
heiress might have been his own. But though he 
mingled with such grace in all the amusements of the 
court, it was noticed that something of melancholy 
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seemed always to pervade his thoughts. To all-the , 


solicitations of his more prudent friends that he would 
repair his fortune by taking the hand of some one of 
the numerous heiresses, whom he had but to seek to 
win, he answered only bya faint smile, accompanied 
with the declaration that he should never marry. 

But fortune had a lot in store for him, of which he 
little dreamed. His cousin, who by purchasing the 
sequestered estates of the family during the days of 
the commonwealth, and subsequently becoming con- 
nected by marriage with the all powerful Duke of 
Albemarle, had been enabled to hold the lands of the 
earldom, against the better claim of Talbot, was killed 
suddenly, without leaving any children, within a short 
six months after the death of his wife. As Talbot was 
his next male heir the property once more returned 
into his hands. This intelligence reached him by the 
same conveyance with which came a letter from a 
friend, who, without knowing that Talbot was ever 
acquainted with Eveline Norman, mentioned her as 
the belle of the court; but added that she had lately 
been ill, some supposed by a consumption, and that a 
contemplated marriage between her and a baronet, 


a neighbor of her father, had been broken off? He ‘ 


added in a postscript that rumor hinted the disorder 
of the beauty was a settled melancholy, occasioned, 
perhaps, by some unfortunate attachment. 

On receiving this intelligence, the heart of Talbot 
thrilled with strange, wild emotions, which he had 
imagined would never again agitate his bosom. Could 
it be that Eveline loved him? He pressed his hand 
to his brow, for his brain reeled with strange feelings. 
A thousand things which he had once disregarded, or 
which, at the time they happened, he knew not how 
to interpret, now flashed on him, and as he thought, 
the conviction became stronger and stronger in his 
bosom that he had wronged the heart of Eveline. He 
determined, at least, to return to England and satisfy 
himself of the truth of his suspicion. He was now in 
possession of his rightful domain, and might sue for 
her as an equal, if not as a superior. The dangers 
of the plague, which had been raging some time in 
London, sank into nothing before his impatient spirit. 
He would brave all and learn his fate. Having now 
accounted for his presence in the midst of the pesti- 
lence, let us follow him to to the mansion of Lord 
Norman. 

Night had gathered on the narrow streets and 
thoroughfares of the metropolis before Talbot, for 
we shall still call him by that name, had reached the 
abode for which he sought. And gloomy and dismal 
seemed that city of the plague. The streets were 
deserted; an air of desolation was on all around; the 
dark, old, ricketty buildings frowned gloomily on the 
night; and dim and faint across the distance came the 
sound of the city bells striking the hour. Everything 
wore a look of melancholy. As he advanced, the 
evidences of the infection became more apparent, 
and he soon knew, by fatal signs, that here was the 
very heart of the pestilence. Whole rows of houses 
‘were shut up, with the fearful cross marked on their 
front; while from others, might be heard shrieks and 
cries, rising awfully upon the silence. Scarcely a 








solitary house showed evidence of life, except here 





and there a light streaming from some upper window 
The watchmen to guard the infected dwellings stood 
like so many dusky statues motionless in the twilight. 
Talbot was horror-struck. All that he had heard or 
read of these awful visitations had given him no pic- 
ture half as dreadful as this, where death seemed 
rioting on every hand, and the dying perished without 
aid, sympathy, or prayer. 

Suddenly he heard a low, rumbling noise ahead ot 
him, and looking up he beheld a cart moving slowly 
up the street, attended by masked men carrying links, 
which throwing a lurid glare on the cart, themselves, 
and the neighboring houses, gave a wild, unearthly 
appearance to the whole scene. It was the dead cart. 
Funerals had long since been abandoned, and the 
miserable victims of the pestilence, of all ranks or 
sex alike, were now borne indiscriminately to their 
last homes on this horrid bier. Talbot stood aghast 
at the sight. He dared not look again at that terrible 
cart, and its still more fearful burden; but ever and 
anon as he hurried along came the harsh notes of its 
attendants, crying as they passed on, “bring out your 
dead—bring out your dead.”” A sickness came over 
him. He rushed madly away in another direction, 
but the same cty pursued him as he flew. He would 
have stopped his ears to the summons, but he could 
not shut it out, for still ever and anon, he heard on 
the night the awful sound “bring out your dead.” 
And years after the cry would at times ring through 
his ears, alike in the dance, at the council board, or 
even on the field of battle—‘ bring out your dead.” 

He never knew how he reached the abode of Lord 
Norman, but at length he stood beneath its massive 
portal. Suddenly he remembered Eveline. 

She might be herself dying. A new feeling seized 
him—he thought no more of the general misery—it 
was only for one he cared now. Thundering loudly 
at the portal, he stood breathless and impatient waiting 
for admission. 

Five minutes past and there was no reply. He re- 
membered then that there were no watchmen before 
the door, as in the case of every infected house, and 
he had heard from the old sexton that the pestilence 
was in the family. Could Eveline be dead? His 
cheek blanched and his limbs trembled. He thun- 
dered again for admission—a hollow sound echoed 
within. He looked wildly up and down the street, 
but not a living being was in sight. Every house in 
the vicinity appeared to be closed, either from the 
death or flight of its inhabitants. A solitary lamp or 
two glimmered faintly in the distance. Still no an- 
swer came to the reiterated summons of Talbot. He 
became mad with fear. Unable longer to endure his 
suspense, and satisfied that the mansion was deserted, 
he was about going to obtain assistance of the authori- 
ties to break open the door, when a voice was heard 
behind him. It was that of a watchman. 

‘*Would your honor wish to know something about 
this ere house?” said the man, “because if you bea re- 
lation or anything like that I cou!d tell ye about it all.” 

“For God’s sake then be quick,” said Talbot, slip- 
ping a piece of gold into his hand. 

“Why its not much yer honor, only they’re all 
dead.” 
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“*My God,” was all the young ear! could gasp. 

‘‘Why as to that, maybe not quite all, your honor 
—so don’t take on so. But the young lady, her that 
was called so beautiful at court, she be dead to a 
certainty, and so be most all the servants—but the 
rest, with the old lord, left the house. secretly some- 
how, leaving everything, even to the corpses behind 
them. I guess he, too, got taken and went wild. 
Sometimes they do that, your honor knows, and run 
up and down the city and the country, for hours, or 
even days, until they jump into the river and are 
drowned, or lie down and die in the streets. Rich 
and poor it makes no difference, and its just as likely 
as not it has happened to the old lord. Howsume’er 
the house be shut up these two days by order of the 
authorities, and this whole street be the worst in the 
city. Wouldn’t your honor be persuaded to come 
out of it—it be a mortal quick place to catch the 
plague in.” 

The young earl stared wildly at the watchman an 

instant; passed his hand across his brow as if to recall 
his receding faculties, and then without answering a 
word, he drew his hat over his brow and walked 
down the street. His companion looked after him 
as he vanished in the twilight. . 
(Ah! he be mortal sorrowful, almost distracted, 
poor man. But such things happen every day, though 
few give me such broad pieces as this,” and with 
these words the man returned to his post, apparently 
heedless himself of danger, and still as selfish as in 
times of universal health. 





CHAP. V.—THE END. 

Nearty a month had passed since the date of the 
last chapter. The plague was subsiding in London, 
though its daily victims were still almost countless. 
But it is not with the metropolis we have todo. Let 
us change the scene to Norman Castle. 

lt was a bright, beautiful morning, such a one as 
that on which Talbot had first entered that old park, 
when he entered it again, but with how different 
feelings. Then all appeared fair before his eyes, for 
hope was high in his bosom—now the chalice had 
been drained to its dregs, and he was desolate. 

Since we last looked upon the young earl he had 
passed through many scenes. Driven from the door 
of Lord Norman’s mansion by the fearful conviction 
that Eveline was indeed dead, he had continued for 
hours in a state almost approaching phrenzy, and 
had only rallied himself at length on the urgent re- 
monstrances of his friends. He had suffered himself 
to entertain the dream of being beloved by Eveline— 
to picture to himself years of unalloyed felicity, and 
all this only to find at last that she was lost to him 
forever. The horrid conviction, too, of the manner 
of her death was ever present to his mind. He dared 
not think of it, and yet he could not forget it. He 
wandered about the streets of the deserted city, appa- 
rently reckless of infection. It was only when his 
friends interposed, and by mingled remonstrances 
and entreaties convinced him of the madness of idly 
mourning the lost, that he consented to leave the 
metropolis. But though he yielded so far to their 





wishes, the arrow had entered into his soul, and he 
felt that he could never feel again the freshness of 
life. His heart was with Eveline, and she was in 
her grave. 

For nearly a month he occupied himself in visiting 
his different estates, striving to assuage his grief by 
constant, ever-changing variety. But his efforts were 
in vain. The name of Eveline was a spell to break 
through all his endeavours at forgetfulness, and he 
found that her 'y had b a part of his 
being. After the first terrible conviction of her fate, 
he had ceased altogether to inquire after the family. 
He even shunned the subject. But though thus act- 
ing toward his friends he felt an ungovernable desire 
to'visit once more the place where he first saw Eve- 
line, and after a few fruitless struggles on the part 
of his better reason, he set out for Norman Castle. 





It was a bright and beautiful morning, as we 
have said, when he reached the village, and though 
his face had once been familiar there, so greatly 
had the vicissitudes of three long years affected its 
features, that he was not recognized even by the 
officious landlord. Leaving his horse in charge of 
that individual, he walked slowly down to the park. 
His heart beat as he approached the gate. A strange 
porter let him in. He passed along the wide avenue 
leading up to the castle. It was strewn with fallen 
leaves, and twigs, and in many places grass-grown, 
from want of travel. He almost regretted not having 
inquired into whose hands it had passed. 

At length he caught a view of the castle, with its 
grey old donjon, its turrets, its battlemented walls, its 
ditch, and its more modern wings. He saw that it, 
too, was apparently deserted. Alas! the present 
owner, perhaps, cared little for it; but how would 
Talbot have cherished the venerable pile. A hatch- 
ment still frowned over the great entrance. He 
turned away with a melancholy heart. 

There was a glade in the neighboring woodland, 
where a little arbor had stood, and which Eveline 
was used to resort to in the happy days of their 
earlier acquaintance. It stood on a gentle elevation, 
commanding a view of a neighboring lake, and sur. 
rounded by the green arcades of the forest, through 
which the dappled deer might be seen sporting pic- 
turesquely. 

Thither the young earl bent his steps. As he pro- 
ceeded, everything around reminded him of Eveline. 
Here was a walk where’ they strayed, yonder was 
their favorite ride. Close at hand was the lake on 
which they sailed together, and heyond were the 
meadows where they flew their hawks. Alas! all 
was now silent, deserted, desolate. The mistress of 
these fair lands was no more. 

Occupied with these reflections, Talbot paused and 
gazed abstractedly on the landscape. Unconsciously 
his thoughts assumed the shape of words. 

“And is this the end of my young dreams,” said 
he, “‘of my hopes, my fears, my struggles against 
fate, and my apparent triumph at the end? Was the 
chalice only presented to my lips to be dashed away? 
Oh! Eveline, little did I think even when we parted 
almost in anger, that this would be your doom. Could 
I but know you had forgiven my hasty anger—oh 
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; that I nad seen you but once more before—but good 2 and guarded. The impression soon got abroad that 
God! what do I perceive?” she was herself attacked by the disease; and though 


The ejaculation of Talbot was occasioned by sud- § such had not been the case, yet to avoid the probability 
denly raising his eyes, and beholding what seemed to § of it, her father determined on flying from the place. 
be the apparition of his Eveline. Could it be that the § To eflect this he had bribed one of the watchmen to 
dead had come forth at his passionate invocations? ¢ connive at their escape. It was effected, and though 
He passed his hand hastily across his eyes. It was { Eveline escaped, her father caught the contagion and 
no optical illusion. There sat the form of her he ¢ died in a neighboring village to the metropolis. The 
once loved in life, within the old arbor, on the very ( melancholy duties of his sepulture had just been 
seat she had often occupied beside him. He knew ¢ finished, and Eveline left to grieve alone, when Tal- 
not what to think. A strange, wild hope shot through ¢ bot thus interrupted her seclusion. His determina- 
his bosom. He determined to advance, and had ? tion to make no inquiry after Lord Norman, and the 
already nearly gained the arbor, when the figure 2 cutting-off of most of the correspondence between the 
4 started, turned its head, gazed irresolutely upon him 2 country and the metropolis, had been the sole reason 
Xd an instant, and the next moment he had clasped the } why he had thus continued in ignorance of the real 

‘ living Eveline to his bosom. fate of Eveline. 

“But how came you?” said Talbot, after all had Eveline was not less astonished at the change in 
been explained, and he had pressed the fair girl again § the fortunes of Talbot. But she hed loved him as the 


3 and again to his heart, ‘‘to fly from London, and thus } unknown preserver of her life—and could she now 
fi propogate the report of your death. It has given me § refuse him as the earl? We shall not attempt to de- 
a month of terrible agony.” scribe their emotions. 
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Eveline’s tale was soon told The plague had$ Just one year from that day the bells rang merrily 
entered their mansion, and attacked one or two of $ out in the neighboring village, for on that morning 
the female servants; and in compliance with the re- § the young Earl of Esseldale, led to the altar Eveline 
gulations, the house was immediately marked, closed ‘ Norman. 
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Tury tell me of the prospect I survey: I know that we must part, but do not prove 
They speak of streams, and skies of cloudless blue, ; Toopitiless, beloved, nor urge too far 
That shine o’er fertile vales and flowery meads, The sufferings of a grieved and tortured heart, 
Of mountain clefts, with torrents dashing through; Where love and honor hold continual war; 
It may be so, for Nature to the gay I go at thy command, but not to join 
Is ever beautiful—it charms not me, A dreary world where thou art naught to me, 
I only feel my soul remains afar, No—better far in solitude to dwell, 
My passion-clouded eyes see naught save thee. And cheer its lonely hours with dreams of thee. 
The tender, blissful thoughts that fill my soul i Yet oft will memory paint one happy scene, 
Bound by mine oath to thee—I fain would quell, One moment, fraught with deep tho’ silent bliss, 
For I have promised, dearest, for thy sake, When thrilling ’neath the soft clasp of thy hand, 
To yield no more to Love’s enrapturing spell: My lips met thine in one long, glowing kiss; 
I would obey, like other mortals seem— Ah! fatal gift, that was our parting doom, 
Bear with my fate, and brave reality, Thus wert thou shadowed by fate’s stern decree; 
But shrinking from the wretchedness it brings, Alas! that clouds of sorrow should have marred 
I cling to visions that are fraught with thee. $ The first, the only boon of love from thee. 





MEMPHIS. 


BY EMILY HEERMANN. 


Mempuis, city of the dead, How her priestly fallacies 
Famed in old Egyptian story, 7 Trailed her locks in dusky night! 
How her living lustre shed ‘ P 
Shining rays in ages hoary! Memphis, mother, reft and weeping, 
Sitting ’mong the desert sands: 
How o’er sculptured palaces Watch, amid her idols, keeping, 


Soared her brow in morning light! Folds she now her withered hands. 





MORNING CALLS IN THE COUNTRY. 





BY HETTY MABEERRY. 





“] never mean to make another morning call as 
long as I live—that is, as long as I live in the coun- 
try,” said Mrs. Jones to her sister, who had come to 
spend the afternoon with her. 

‘“Why?” said her sister 

“Because the morning is not a suitable time for a 
country housewife to make calls, especially one who 
like me is obliged to be housekeeper, maid-of-all- 
work, tailoress, dress-maker and seamstress.”’ 

“Nor for one who lives in the city,”’ said her sister, 
“who is obliged to attend to as many different things 
as you have mentioned.” 

‘Certainly not, yet we try to imitate a custom con- 
venient and agreeable to those who are at leisure, but 
inconvenient and preposterous to those situated as I 
am. By way of illustration I will relate a little of my 
experience relative to morning calls. You have heard 
me speak of Mrs. Eveleth and her daughters. They 
are all of them, both mother and daughters, well edu- 
cated, intelligent and interesting. They are, more- 
over, without any exception, remarkably handsome, 
so that while the ear is charmed with listening to 
their conversation, the eye is pleased by the beauty 
of their countenances. 

“They have friends in this place, with whom Mrs. 
Eveleth came to spend a few weeks last summer, 
accompanied by a married daughter. As soon as 
practicable, I made arrangements to make them a 
morning call. I say made arrangements, for there 
‘was a great deal to be done besides putting on a 
suitable dress. Bya little extra exertion I so managed 
as to make the call, and a very pleasant one it was 
too. I found Mrs. Eveleth looking so young that, by 
a stranger, she might have readily been mistaken for 
her daughter’s sister. She was, as usual, lively and 
witty, her wit sometimes stopping but just within the 
verge of good-natured sarcasm. Her daughter—Mrs. 
Manvers—was fair and delicate as a lily, and very 
graceful. She was expecting her husband, a gentle- 
man I had then never seen, to join them in a few 
days. 

“One uncommonly fine morning, having heard that 
Mr. Manvers had arrived, the thought passed through 
my mind that my friends might return my call. As 
household duties; however, pressed upon me thick 
and fast, I addressed myself to their performance with 
what celerity I was able, and thought no more of the 
anticipated call. After I had gone through with the 
usual routine of washing dishes, sweeping and dust- 
ing rooms—had finished doing the dairy work, and 
had gathered: warious kinds of vegetables, and pre- 
pared them for caging, 1 commenced baking bread, 
cake and pies; All went off admirably, and my last 
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batch was in the oven; and my dinner, which was to 
be a ‘boiled dish,’ was in a good way. 

“There were a few minutes to spare, so I went 
to the meal-room in order to sift flour for a future 
‘bake.’ The sieve clattered, and the flour flew, and 
when at last I thought it was time to look into the 
oven to see how the pies were baking, I resembled 
in one respect the jolly miller of Mansfield. Quickly 
pouring the sifted flour into a tight vessel that it might 
be ready for use, I ran to the kitchen, and was has- 
tening to take a peep into the oven, when happening 
to cast my eye through an open door, I saw Mrs. 
Eveleth sitting on the sofa. I found by the voices 
in conversation with a gentleman belonging to the 
family, that other persons were present, probably Mr. 
and Mrs. Manvers. I glanced at my bepowdered 
garments, and then thought of Mr. Manvers’ black 
dress-coat. The usual dining-hour was near at hand, 
so I knew their call must necessarily be short. There 
was not a moment to spare, and my first impulse was 
to seize a clothes-brush that lay near, but the cloud 
raised bya single vigorous and energetic rub, showed 
me that any attempt in the way to make myseif ina 
situation to meet my friends was entirely useless. I 
only wished that some pitying god or goddess, such 
as conveyed Angenor and Paris from the dangers of 
the battle-field, had been near, and, under cover of 
the mealy cloud that was floating round me, snatched 
me from the scene. 

‘The only alternative was to change my dress, and 
for this purpose I ran up the back stairs, but when I 
attempted to open the door communicating with my 
room, I found that it was fastened on the inside. 
There was only one way left. I must retrace my 
steps, pass through a back parlor, and then through 
the front entry right in the eye of Mr. Manvers (the 
door exactly opposite him having been left open) 
before I could reach the stairs. 

“T think that after performing this feat, I might be 
trusted to lead a forlorn hope. Whether he recog- 
nized me as the same person after the metamorphosis 
in my dress had taken place or not, I do not know. 
I believe I looked tolerably decent, though I after- 
ward found that in my haste my cap was a little 
awry, and that my collar was not pinned with mathe- 
matical exactness. 

“The convetsation, which turned on interesting 
topics, was well sustained, and enlivened by an occa- 
sional flash of wit from Mrs. Eveleth. The time 
passed rapidly and imperceptibly away, so that the 
fifteen minutes intended for their call was lengthened 
to twice that time. 

‘After their departure, I found that the fire had 
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gone out, and that the kettle had, of course, stopped 
boiling. The pies were also overbaked. These, 
however, were minor considerations, weighing only 
as a feather in the balance, compared to my march 
through the entry directly in the eye of Mr. Manvers, 
for though the flour put in motion by the brisk current 
ot air encircled me as a halo, it was neither brilliant 
enough to blind nor to dazzle.” 

“If 1 were going to live in the country,” said 





§ Charlotte, “the first thing I should do would be to 
try to get up an anti-morning-call society.” 

“T have serious thoughts of attempting it myself,” 
said Mrs. Jones. ‘‘As we follow the primitive cus- 
tom of dining at twelve, those who are busiest usually 

jhar a few hours of leisure in the afternoon, a part 

of which might be conveniently devoted to keeping 
up a friendly intercourse with friends and acquain- 
tances.” 








THE INDIA 





BY S. SWAIN, JR. 





“Their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave !”—SicouRNEY 


Tur morning rising from its dewy bed, 

And shaking from wet locks the golden pearl, 
Beheld her cast the last green piece of turf 
Above her first-born child! Her looks were sad 
And pale with watchful suffering, but no tear 
Coursed from her reddened eye. While her blanched lips 
Were still as those of her sweet buried boy 
Which Death’s cold hand had sealed. It seemed as though 
The darkness of reality yet wore 

The hues of Hope, that it might be a dream 

Of her worn spirit. Onward came the moon, 
Cloudless and dazzling in its waxing power, 

And breathed its sultry breath o’er her hot brow, 
And wandered by. Yet there the mother watched 
As mute and motionless as Summer air, 
Frightened by far-off storm. But when the sun 
Went down, and poured his evening shower of smiles 
Soft through the shadows of the Western wood, 
Lighting the dance of leaves, like glory sent 

Back from the Better World, when good men go 
To their eternal rest; when evening’s breeze 
Freshened around her with the incense pure 

Of myriad flowers, and warnings of the hour 

Of parting with her dear lost pledge of bliss 
Were whispered calmly by the gathering nignt, 
Then lamentations wild—without one tear— 
Startled the dewy silence of the hour. 

Then the pure nature of a mother’s heart-— 

The same whate’er the color of the skin— 

The same when born and nursed with tenderness* 
Beneath the forest tree, as in the bower 

Of royal wealth—revealed its agony! 

While she might see where her dear treasure laid, 
And watch with her unwearied fondness there, 
She could bear up in grief. But oh! to leave 

That which had made a Heaven of her heart 

By lighting there another star of Love, 

It was a trial that did seem to break 

The very words of life. 


Years rolled away. 


>, Across her forest path the car of war 
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: To twilight revelations of the Truth 
§ From mother Nature’s lips, are fading fast 
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Rolled redly on its wheels of fire and blood. 

And when the very flower and pride of all 

Her hunted tribe had fallen in its track, 

She with the remnant that the sword had spared 
Were driven farther West. And she was doomed 
To leave behind the Indian’s worshipped boon— 
His sainted kindred’s grave! That little grave 
Of her young being’s joy—the altar where 

Her daily prayers rose to the indulgent ear 

Of the Great Spirit, that the tender bud 

Fallen from her bosom might be worn again 

In Fairer Hunting Grounds; that little grave 
Where Hope first ceased to sing, and life began 
To wear a sable hue, a shadow cast 

From the dun wing of Death—was her’s no more! 


’T is well for man that God is slow to wrath— 
That His deep mercy doth hold back the bolt 

Of vengeance from our heads. Might revels on 
The blood of weakness till this bright green earth 
Turns crimson at its shame. Oppression’s fire 

Is kindled at the torch that science bears; 

And flowers of honied words are woven round 
The blade of Guilt that Innocence may not 
Discern its gleaming death, before the fatal blow 
Divides its holy heart. Those roving tribes 

That Heaven gave the freedom of this land, 

With all its wealth of mountain and of stream, 
Dark verdant depths of wooded solitude, 

And seas of Prairie flowers—where are they now? 
That simple race of stern-browed warrior men 
That listen with a more attentive ear 


As Autumn leaves from earth. The trembling few 
Our keener skill in crime hath deigned to spare; 
Weep for their fathers’ graves amid the wilds 
Where rolls the Oregon—or Westward still 
Mingle their tears with the Pacific seas, 

Whose pitying waves their mournful requiem sing! 





REVIEW OF 


Poems. By James Russell Lowell. Second Series. 1 
wol. Cambridge: George Nichols——-An earnest heart, a 
lofty imagination, and much ski!l in numbers distinguish 
Mr. Lowell above the mass of American poets. He ranks, 
not with second-rate writers, but with Bryant, Halleck, 
Longfellow and Whittier. These poems, the fruit of the 
last three years, evince even greater powers than those in 
his former collection. Lowell is becoming eminently ori- 
ginal. With all of Longfellow’s imagination, he has a 
nervous style that is wanting in that writer. We think 
we perceive in Lowell a more comprehensive intellect, 
more sustained power, and higicr views of the mission of 
the poet than in his great townsman. Longfellow is for 
the parlor: Lowell for the broad highway of life. Half 
way between Whittier and Longfellow, with much of the 
former’s energy, and a large share of the latter’s delicacy, 
Lowell is destined yet to be as famous as either, and perhaps 
even more permanently popular. The following passage 
is eminently characteristic of our author, and will bear us 
out in his view of his capacities. See how bold the figure, 
and how truly imaginative. 

“oa seems the great avenger; history’s pages but 
rec 
One death-grapple in the darkness ’t wixt old systems and 


the wor 
nae | forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the 


Yet ‘toot -eondtold sways the future, and, behind the dim 
unknown. 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own. 


Thepoema To the Past,” and “To the Future,” “An 
Indian Summer Reverie,” “The Summer Storm,” “Ex- 
treme Unction,?~ “Remembered Music,” “The Ghost- 
Seer,” “To M. W. L.,” and “An Incident of the Fire at 
Hamburg,” please us most. We recognize in this volume 
one or two poems which originally appeared anonymously, 
and which induced us then to wonder what new genius 
had arisen in New England. 

Endymion. By Henry B, Hirst. 1 vol. Philadelphia: 
G. B. Zeiber § Co.—This is the most pretending poem 
which Mr. Hirst has ever offered to the public, and it is 
also, what is not always the case under similar circum- 
stances, the best. The poem is founded on the classic 
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legend, but as the authentic particulars are few, free 
scope is left for the imagination of the author, and this 
the poet has exercised with much skill. There is no 
American who excels Mr. Hirst in the sweetness and 
melody of his verse. He is, perhaps, a master in rythm. 
A fine fancy, a chastened taste, an eye for the picturesque 
—these, combined with his exquisite rythm, render him a 
poet who will always be read with delight. His ‘“Endy- 
mion” almost palls with sweetness. Scarcely a page in it 
that does not glitter with beauties. 





Don Quixote de la Mancha, With numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols. Philada: Lea § Blanchard.—This very beautiful 
edition of Don Quixote should be in every library. The 
text is from the translation of Jarvis. An admirable 
memoir of Cervantes, from the French of Louis Viardot, 
is prefixed to the volumes. The type and paper are both 
unusually elegant. But the peculiar excellence of the 
edition consists in the graphic wood-cuts, which fairly 
crowd the pages, and which greatly enhance the spirit 
and beauty of the volumes. The number of these engray- 
ings probably exceeds a hundred, and all are executed in 
the highest style of art. 





Charcoal Sketches. By Joseph C. Neal. New Series. 1 
vol. Illustrated. New York: Burgess § Stringer —This 
volume contains the last written Sketches of the late 
Joseph C. Neal, On his eminent abilities it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge. All who admire a fine vein of wit, ap- 
plied only to castigation of foibles.and follies, will obtain 
this book. It is edited by the widow of Mr. Neal. The 
style in which the work is printed reflects great credit on 
Messrs. Burgess & Stringer. 





Modern Standard Drama, Berford § Co., Astor House 
New York.—In this beautiful little serial we have all the 
best modern dramas, furnished at a price to place the 
plays within the reach of all. We cannot recommend too 
highly this publication to the admirers of the drama. 





Dombey and Sons. No.15. Philada: Lea § Blanchard.— 
This is the best edition of Dicken’s new serial. The em- 
bellishment are particularly fine. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fic. 1—An Evenine Dress of light silk ; corsage tight 


velvet patterns have been much worn for evening dresses. 


and high in the neck; the sleeves loose and terminating in § Berthes of lace, velvet and old point are still worn, but 
a puff, half way between the wrist and elbow. The skirt § rather less deep. 


18 ornamented with three deep puffs on each side of the 
front. Coiffure of large and artificial grapes. 


The most fashionable cloaks in Paris are trimmed, not 
with fringe, but with satin. One of the late journals 


Fic. 1.—A Watxine Dress of green silk; corsage high ) abroad says:—“The newest style of pardessus is the man- 


and pointed ; sleeves long and tight. 
velvet, trimmed with satin to match; and a bonnet of pink 


A mantilla of purple } teaus Armenien, partaking of the paletot and mantelet; it 


is open at the sides the whole length, and falls straight 


satin, with a single drooping feather complete this elegant } behind, without marking the waist, trimmed with a broad 


costume. 
Genera Remarxs.—Walking dresses are still made 
high in the neck; and long sleeves tight at the wrist. 


For dinner dresses the sleeve is generally worn open at { a plaid velvet cloak, with deep fringe. 


band of gimp or lace laid on. The same style, of reduced 
size, is also made in cloth and merino, trimmed with gimp 
or stamped velvet. One of the novelties of the season is 
Many pardessus 


the bottom. Evening and ball dresses are now made ) form large rounded shaw! behind, and mantelet in front; 

universally low in the neck. Fancy buttons and narrow 

ribbons are much used as ornaments. 

favorite ornament during the winter. 
(v0) 


it is not unusual for the pardessus to match in color with 


Fur has been a} the dress as one of dark blue velvet with dress of dark 
Rich satins, with ? blue gros de Naples ” 
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